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Y half-past ten I was very sleepy. Miss Tuke had come on deck, 
and kept Sir Mordaunt and me company in a few turns; but 
Norie, who made one of us, managed to hook her arm under his, pre- 
tending that the deck was not safe walking, as though he (whose gait 
was a convulsive stagger compared with her beautiful, elastic, buoyant 
tread) could prop her up. But she was disposed to be complaisant, 
and presently he sneaked her over to the lee side of the deck. If 
this did not delight me, I was solaced by remembering that she had 
often snubbed him briskly enough, and I construed her kindness into 
a little compliment to his amiable reception of her mild derision. 

But, as I say, at half-past ten I felt very sleepy. There was 
nothing in sight, the wind was piping grandly, and the yacht having 
been put about for a short board, so as not to miss the wreck by 
going to leeward of her, had settled down on the port tack, and was 
jerking along, her weather leeches shivering, and her sharp nose 
biting an opening through the short, black, foam-topped surges. It 
seemed a pity to be cruising about after a kind of phantom ship when 
we could have laid our course at nine knots an hour, and made 
perhaps a fair run out of these humbugging latitudes. But there 
was too much humanity, though based methought on a somewhat 
airy foundation, in my friend’s resolution, to allow me to utter a word 
against it. 

I was awakened by a sharp rapping on my door, and on opening 
my eyes was surprised to find the daylight broad upon the port-hole, 
for it did not seem to me that I had been asleep above an hour. I 
asked who that was, whereupon the steward put his head in and told 
me that the wreck was close by, and Sir Mordaunt would be glad if 
I'd come on deck. I immediately rose and dressed myself. It was 
easy to judge without going on deck that there was a considerable 
sea running and a very strong wind blowing, for the yacht was 
plunging sharply, and every now and again I could hear the sharp 
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rattle of spray upon deck, while the washing of the sea against the 
side of the schooner was exceedingly heavy and noisy. In less than 
five minutes I was out of my cabin. 

Sir Mordaunt stood close against the companion, gazing to leeward, 
and when he saw me he pointed with great excitement to the sea, 
erying, ‘There she is, Walton! I told you the signal was not put 
into the sky for nothing. How are we to rescue them ?’ 

I looked, and saw a large water-logged vessel—apparently a barque 
—upon our lee beam. She was a complete wreck, and recalling the 
features of the mirage we had beheld on the preceding day, I per- 
ceived that this was the vessel that had painted the reflection in the 
air. Her foremast was gone just under the top, though the foreyard 
still swung upon it, supported, it seemed to me, by the truss. Her 
main topmast was standing, but her mizen-mast had carried away 
short off at the deck, and stood up like a huge bunch of sharp, 
jagged, white splinters about two feet high. Portions of her deck 
forward were blown out. Only a sailor can figure to his mind the 
image of confusion and wreckage aloft, masses of black rigging 
hanging over either bulwark, the maintop-gallant-mast swinging 
over the topsail-yard, upon which the furled sail lay in rough heaps 
of canvas, with the gaskets hastily and clumsily passed, as though by 
men who had worked in an extremity. 

But this was not the spectacle that fixed my eyes. The hull of 
the vessel was sunk to about six inches below her washboard, so that 
nothing but her bulwarks prevented the water from standing to that 
height upon her decks; but about three feet abaft the starboard fore- 
rigging the bulwarks were smashed level with the decks, making a 
fissure about two yards wide, through which, as the hull slowly rolled, 
with the most sickening, languid movement that can be imagined, 
the water flashed out in a roaring coil of foam, as though a sluice- 
gate had been opened. She had apparently had a deck-load of 
timber, for though most of it was gone, a number of planks still 
littered the decks, lying one athwart the other in hideous confu- 
sion, with fragments of the galley and fore-deck-house, which had 
been split to pieces, lying amongst them, together with such a raffle of 
gear, broken spars, pieces of canvas, and the like, that no description 
could give you the barest idea of the dreadful picture of shipwreck 
that immersed hull presented. 

There was another deck-house aft, close to the wheel (or where the 
wheel had stood), which the furious seas had left uninjured ; and 
upon the top of this structure were three men and a woman, lashed 
to a thin iron rail that ran around the top of the house. On examin- 
ing them through a binocular glass, I perceived that two of the men 
were scarcely clothed, having no more than their shirts and drawers 
on, whilst the woman had a sailor’s jacket buttoned over her 
shoulders; but her black hair was loose, and blew out in a cloud from 
her head—a small matter for me to take notice of, and yet one that 
gave a most melancholy wildness to that miserable group of human 
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beings. Meanwhile, and very frequently, the seas, dashing them- 
selves against the weather bulwarks of the wreck, shot up in long 
sparkling masses of green water, that blew in scattering clouds over 
the deck, and again and again the men and the woman were hidden 
from our gaze by bursts of spray which momentarily veiled the whole 
of the after part of the barque. 

It was indeed blowing a very stiff breeze of wind, and the pitch- 
ing of the yacht to the strong Atlantic sea that was running was 
made fast and almost furious by her being hove to under a treble- 
reefed gaff-foresail, with her nose right into the wind, to prevent her 
forging ahead of the wreck. 

I do not say that the sight of those men of themselves would not 
have made a most thrilling and irresistible appeal to us for succour ; 
but how that appeal was heightened, so that it raised a passion of 
anxiety in us—and at least I can speak for myself and Sir Mordaunt 
—by the presence of the poor woman, I will leave it to your own 
heart to conceive. All our crew stood forward looking at the wreck, 
and constantly directing their glances at us, as if to guess our inten- 
tions, and Purchase and Tripshore were together near the wheel. 

‘Walton,’ said Sir Mordaunt, who seemed to be stirred to the very 
soul by the sight of those people on the barque, ‘ you'll not wish me 
to apologize for rousing you up at this hour. I want you to advise 
me. Purchase is dead against our lowering a boat in this sea, and 
says we should stand by the vessel until the weather moderates. But 
this wind may last for another week, or it may freshen into a gale 
and blow us away. Meanwhile, how long have those people been in 
that situation? For all we know, they may be starving, Walton. 
You see they have no boat, and cannot come to us. We are bound 
to succour them, and at once.’ 

I took a hurried look around at the sea, and said, ‘ Yes, at once.’ 

‘At all events the attempt must be made,’ he continued, in a 
manner so agitated that his words rolled over one another as they 
tumbled out of his mouth. ‘Ill cheerfully share the danger. [ll 
go in the boat.’ . 

‘No, no,’ said I; ‘if you'll put the job into my hands, I’ll answer 
for the right kind of attempt to save them being made.’ 

‘ You're a good fellow,’ he cried ; ‘ for God’s sake go to work.’ 

His charging me with this matter convinced me that he had 
found old Purchase more obstinate than he liked to admit. But it 
was impossible to look at the wreck and wonder at his emotion. The 
people made no signs to us, unless a sign was meant by the woman, 
who sometimes raised her hand. They hung together like corpses ; 
but no doubt their reason for keeping still was that if they unlashed 
themselves they stood a great chance of being swept overboard. 
Although we were hove well to windward, and abeam of the wreck, 
the send of the sea was settling us faster to leeward than she was 
travelling, and every heave carried us nearer. This, however, was no 
great matter, for the yacht was perfectly under command, and a shift 
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of the helm would speedily forge us ahead of the wreck. As it was, 
we were now near enough to make our voices heard, so jumping on 
to the rail, I hailed the vessel. One of the men, he that was most 
fully dressed, replied by lifting his arm. 

‘ Are you English?’ I shouted. 

He motioned affirmatively. This was fortunate, for had they been 
foreigners I must have found great difficulty in making my meaning 
intelligible. At my first call the men clapped their hands like shells 
to their ears to catch my words, and the passion of eagerness ex- 
pressed by this posture made them the most moving figures in the 
world. 

“We mean to send a boat,’ I hallooed ; ‘but as we can’t risk sheer- 
ing alongside, we'll drop under your stern, and as we pass you must 
jump. Do you follow me?’ 

The man again raised his hand. 

‘See that you get the woman over first !’ 

This injunction was likewise heard and understood. I sprang 
on to the deck and ran up to the mate. 

‘ Mr. Tripshore,’ said I, * yonder is the biggest boat,’ pointing as 
I spoke, ‘and fortunately she hangs to leeward. Will you please sing 
out for volunteers? I'll take charge, and if you'll accompany me I 
shall be glad.’ 

‘Tl go, sir,’ said he, promptly; and immediately went along the 
deck and called for volunteers. All the men came tumbling aft— 
that is, all the sailors among them. My utter disregard of old 
Purchase had put him into a great passion; and he was additionally 
mortified by the quickness of the men to come into an errand which 
he had advised Sir Mordaunt against. 

‘It’s nothen short o’ murder!’ he rattled out, straddling up to Sir 
Mordaunt, and struggling to control his rage. ‘If Mr. Walton’s a 
sailor, he’ll know that this here is no fit sea for a yacht’s boat to be 
lowered into.’ 

‘ Keep back !’ shouted Sir Mordaunt, impetuously. ‘Mr. Walton 
knows what he is about. Don’t interfere with him.’ 

What more passed I cannot say, being busy from that moment 
with choosing my men for the boat. She was a six-oared boat; but 
I could not fully man her, for, though I saw it would be hard work 
pulling to windward, which we should have to do to regain the stern 
of the vessel, yet those people on the wreck would make the boat 
dangerously deep in such a sea if six men manned her. I therefore 
chose three of the best hands, and told Tripshore to take stroke. 

‘When we go clear,’ I called to Sir Mordaunt, ‘let Purchase 
make a board to windward, and then wear and heave the yacht to, to 
leeward of the wreck.’ And so saying, I jumped into the stern- 
sheets, shipped the rudder, the men seized their oars, and we were 
lowered. 

The boat hung by patent clips, that is, by hooks which flew open 
and released her the moment she touched the water and eased the 
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falls of her weight. But for this we might not have got away without a 
ducking, or something worse. As it was, five men hanging upon the 
davits in a heavy boat made a dangerous weight for those iron fixtures 
to sustain, and I own I held my breath as we were lowered. But 
there was no other way of launching ourselves. The yacht rolled so 
heavily, that at moments her lee rail was flush with the water, and 
by bringing the boat to the gangway we should not only have risked 
staving her, but some of us must have broken our legs or nec!-> in 
getting into her. Yachtsmen, however, are nearly always good |» \t- 
men. We were lowered handsomely, though carefully, the boat 
touched the water, the hooks flew open, and the fall-blocks rushed 
past our noses as the yacht rolled from us and hung like a cliff over 
our heads. In an instant we were swept up and away from the side 
of the schooner, which swung heavily towards us, sinking low until 
we looked down upon her white decks, which lay like the side of a 
hill. ‘Give way!’ I bawled, the oars flashed, and there we were 
heading dead for the stern of the wreck. 

Our boat was like a whaleman’s, sharp at both ends and with a 
good spring. She was a kind of lifeboat, too, fitted with wooden 
tubular, air-tight casings. She topped the seas like a cork, and yet 
at the first start the height and volume of the waves made me forget 
the wreck. I could think of nothing but our situation. At one 
moment we were in a hollow, in a dead calm, with the foam of the 
summit of the mountain of water behind us blowing like a flight of 
white-breasted sea birds high over our heads; the next we were on 
the top of the huge surge, the boat end on, the bowman right over 
my head, and a chasm behind us that was like looking down a 
precipice. 

However, with a strong effort of will, I drew my mind away from 
all this, and fixed my attention on the wreck, where I beheld the 
poor creatures engaged in unlashing themselves; whilst one of them, 
grasping the woman, was crawling along, and shoving her as he went 
to the extremity of the deck-house, where a short ladder would 
enable them to reach the. taffrail. Happily, the wreck lay so very low 
in the water that it would be nothing of a jump from her into the 
boat. I sung out to the man who pulled the bow oar to make ready 
to catch the woman, and at the same time I told the other fellows to 
lay upon their oars, as the boat had way enough, and stand by to back 
water when we got under the stern of the wreck, so that we should 
not shoot past too rapidly. 

Yet never was nicer steering wanted than now; for if I directed 
the boat too near the stern, there was the chance of a sea lifting us 
under her counter, and smashing us into staves; whilst, on the other 
hand, if I gave the barque too wide a berth, the woman would never 
be able to reach us by jumping. I pulled myself together, and watched 
the send of the boat on the seas steadfastly. The woman stood on the 
taffrail, waiting for us, grasped by the man, who crouched down 
behind her, with his hands locked in her dress. Every now and 
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again a column of water ran up the barque’s quarter, and smothered 
them, and I could see the woman at such moments beating the air 
with her hands, and then rubbing down her face, whilst her long black 
hair, that hung for a bit in its saturated state down her back, would 
lift, and then blow out straight upon the strong wind. 

Calculating the distance as accurately as I could, I headed the 
boat so as to hit the water about five feet from the taffrail. The 
wind and the waves rushed us along. When about twenty feet 
distant I shouted to the men to bury their oars and stop our way 
somewhat. This was done, and then we were under the vessel’s 
stern. 

‘Jump!’ I shouted. 

The woman, dashing back her hair, made a spring, with her arms 
outstretched. The bowman caught her, and the boat trembled as 
her body fell into his arms. In a moment we had swept past the 
vessel, but the woman was safe in the bottom of the boat. 

It was now necessary to row to windward in order to drop down 
again past the vessel’s stern. It was tedious and perilous work, but 
there was no other way of rescuing the men. We should have been 
stove alongside the groaning and squelching hull, or chucked right 
on to her. But when we rounded to get to windward again there 
was just one moment when I believed we should say good-night to 
the world. The boat was flung up by a savage sea, that was shaped 
like a cone, and tossed into the air on the prong of this evil surge, as 
though Neptune had speared us with his trident, and was forking us 
aloft; and the fellows who tugged at the oars, missing the water, 
swept the blades through the air, and fell head over heels off the 
thwarts. Yet this very accident was probably the saving of us ; for 
the weight of the men being in the bottom of the boat kept her keel 
in the water, though as that sea ran roaring away under her a vertical 
line would have cut through her two gunwales. 

After rowing a certain distance, I put the boat’s head round again 
for the wreck; and as we drifted close alongside the stern, we main- 
tained our position there by means of backing water long enough to 
enable two of the three men to drop among us. Another struggle to 
windward, and another rowing past the wreck, enabled us to get the 
third man ; and, with our miserable freight lying in a silent heap in 
the bottom of the boat, we made for the schooner, that had gone 
away to leeward, and lay hove-to, waiting for us. 

But only half our errand was accomplished, and the worst part 
remained. We had saved the unhappy people, but how were we to 
put them and ourselves aboard the yacht? Every time we were 
spun up on top of a sea, I saw her plunging and rolling under her 
reefed foresail, dipping her bows so deep that two-thirds of her 
rudder came out of water, and heeling over to leeward until it seemed 
that another foot of inclination would lay bare her keel; and then 
down we would plump into a hollow, where there was not a breath of 
air, and nothing to be seen but the water toppling in mountains above 
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us, and the sky, which we looked up at as though from the bottom 
of a well. The tumbling of the schooner on the one hand, and our 
own sickening sinkings and risings on the other, were pretty broad 
hints of the difficult and dangerous job that lay before us. There 
was only one plan to adopt, and when we were close to the schooner 
it entered my head. Sir Mordaunt and the ladies and Purchase, 
indeed everybody aboard the yacht, were intently watching us ; and 
in order that they should hear me, I steered as close to the stern of 
the schooner as I dared venture, and shouted at the top of my voice 
for them to reeve a whip at the foreyard-arm, and sway us aboard, 
as that would be our only chance of reaching the deck; and I also 
bawled to them to heave us a line, which I protest none of them 
seemed to think of doing. Old Purchase appeared quite dazed, and 
stared at us like a fool, and we should have been swept away to lee- 
ward by the wind and sea like smoke if the fellow who held the 
wheel had not let go of it, and swung a coil of rope at us, the end of 
which was cleverly caught by the bowman; and presently we were 
riding at about ten feet distance from the vessel, our weather oars 
being kept overboard to hold the boat clear of the side. 

In a few minutes a whip was rove at the foreyard-arm, with a 
guy leading over the bulwark rail to steady it. ‘A bowline on the 
bite,’ as it is called, was made at the end of it, and the man on the 
yard overhauled the whip until the bowline came to our hands. The 
woman was raised and the bowline slipped over her, and, watching 
our chance, 1 shouted to the people aboard the schooner to sway 
away. The poor creature shrieked as she was swept out of the boat 
into the air; and never shall I forget her appearance as she swung 
aloft a few moments, with her gown rattling upon the wind like a 
flag, and her hair streaming out, and her arms tossing wildly. I 
recollected Miss Tuke saying that she hoped we should meet with 
adventures, and I wondered what she would think of this as an incident. 
It was like seeing a person hanged. I believe the woman had been 
unconscious to the moment of the men lifting her up to pass the 
bowline over her shoulders, and no wonder the poor soul kept scream- 
ing, if, as I suppose, she only recovered her sensibility to find herself 
hanging over the foaming water at a height of sixteen or eighteen 
feet. 

But the guy was manned, and she was carefully drawn on board ; 
and very quickly the bowline was again overhauled into the boat, 
and one of the shipwrecked men fitted into it and sent aloft. 

The relation of this business is easy enough, but the acting in it 
was a tremendous experience. First, we had the utmost difficulty 
to keep the boat from swinging away from, or sheering against, the 
yacht’s side. We had all to crouch low in her, and do our work as 
we squatted in her bottom, for fear of oversetting her. As the seas 
passed under her she would lean over and keep us breathless; and 
one moment she would be hovering on the summit of a sea that gave 
us a clear view of the foaming waters beyond the yacht’s decks, and 
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the next the yacht had vanished, and nothing was visible but the wall 
of green water that sparkled and hissed and roared between her and 
us. On the other hand, the rolling of her masts tautened and 
slackened the bowline so wildly that it was a real agony to wait for 
and mark the moment when to sway away. I myself narrowly 
missed an ugly ducking, not to mention a broken limb; for all the 
shipwrecked men having been got aboard, Tripshore insisted on my 
going next, whereupon the bowline was caught with plenty of slack, 
and tossed over my shoulders. I gave the order myself to hoist up, 
and whether from flurry or worry chose the wrong moment, i.e. 
when the boat was at the bottom of a sea instead of being on the top 
of it; the result of which was, I found myself travelling into the air 
with the boat and the sea in full chase of me, and coming much 
faster than I was going. Fortunately a swing of the yacht cleared 
me of the boat, which, had she struck my legs, must have broken 
them; the boiling water rose to within half a dozen inches of my 
feet and then subsided, leaving me swinging over a huge roaring 
hollow. However, before I could completely realise my position, 
they had swayed me over the bulwarks, and with a hearty thrill of 
delight I once more felt solid deck under my feet. 

Sir Mordaunt wrung my hand, and was good enough to compli- 
ment me warmly on the manner in which the rescue had been effected. 
He told me that his wife and niece were below with the woman, and 
begged me to go and change my clothes, which were indeed wet 
through. But this I answered I would not do until I bad seen the 
men aboard and the boat at the davits. In a manner I felt respon- 
sible for their safety, more especially as Tripshore remained in the 
boat to hook her on, leaving nobody in command but Purchase, 
whose inactivity during our return from the wreck had by no means 
improved my opinion of him as a seaman. 

When all the men but Tripshore were dragged over the side, the 
boat was dropped astern and carefully hauled under the davits. All 
hands came aft and tailed on to the falls, but before the boat was 
alongside I flung the end of a bowline into her, and shouted to Trip- 
shore to put it under his arms, so that, should he fall overboard, we 
could fish him up without trouble. This undoubtedly eased the 
man’s mind, and made him work more coolly. And certainly never 
did he stand in greater need of his nerves, for nothing but a steady 
eye and nimble hand could have saved the boat, that, as the yacht 
leaned down, rose to level with her rail, and then sunk below under 
the bends, until I had to fork my head over the side to see her. 

‘Hoist away!’ And the boat came up hand over hand. 

* Thank God for that!’ said I, as the falls were belayed, and Trip- 
shore, throwing off the bowline, jumped on to the deck. ‘ Now, Sir 
Mordaunt, I'll go and shift my clothes ;’ and down I bundled, exult- 
ing as any man would over our successful exploit. 

There was nobody in the cabin, but I heard voices in Carey’s 
berth as I passed to my own, and supposed that the ladies had 
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carried the poor woman there, and were giving her a dry outfit. I 
made short work over my own toggery,and in five minutes was on 
deck again, by which time the reefed mainsail had been hoisted, and 
the yacht was breaking the seas as she started afresh on her cruise. 
The wreck was broad on the weather quarter, and I stood in the 
companion looking at her. There is no inanimate object that appeals 
so pathetically to the feelings as a deserted wreck, tossing upon the 
high seas. Shorn of her beauty, her masts broken, her rigging 
trailing in confused heaps, surrounded by the great ocean that makes 
her desolation supreme, she resembles a dying creature: she seems to 
know her fate, and to be faintly struggling to save herself from 
vanishing in the fathomless grave that slowly sucks her down. The 
sunshine flying between the clouds flashed in the snow-storms of 
spray which were hurled over the almost submerged hull; the fore- 
yard swayed wildly, like a beckoning arm entreating us to stay; and 
here and there along her side black fragments of bulwark stanchions 
or such things stood out when the coils of green water had poured 
from her decks and left them exposed, and so resembled motionless 
human beings, standing drowned and supported by their death-grip, 
that it was impossible to behold the illusion without a thrill. 

Old Purchase stood near the wheel, looking very dogged and 
sullen, but Sir Mordaunt was not on deck. Catching sight of the 
steward, I called to know where the baronet was. He replied that 
Sir Mordaunt was in the forecastle, seeing to the shipwrecked men. 
I went to the forecastle hatch and sung out to know if I might step 
down. 

‘Come along, Walton, come along!’ shouted Sir Mordaunt ; so 
I stuck my toes into the up-and-down ladder and dropped into the 
forecastle. 

This was my first visit to this part of the vessel, and I was sur- 
prised by the roominess of the interior, considering the tonnage of the 
yacht. There was a double row of bunks on either hand, a good- 
sized square table that travelled on stanchions, so that it could be 
hoisted up out of the way when not wanted, with lockers around. 
The deck was white, everything very clean, and the place in excellent 
order. But you felt the motion here as it was to be felt in no other 
part. It was like standing at one end of a see-saw plank, and the 
jump was often sharp enough to make one reel. The roll of the bow 
wave, and the sound of the solid surges smiting the resonant fabric 
and recoiling in a smothered hissing and seething, might have passed 
for a thunder-storm heard in a cellar. 

The three men whom we had rescued sat at the table, eating, 
with slow motions and yet with a kind of avidity that was made 
distressing to witness by their languor, which was that of men in the 
last stage of exhaustion. Such of the yacht’s crew as were below 
stood at a respectful distance looking on, whilst Sir Mordaunt leaned 
with one hand upon the table, talking to the poor fellows and en- 
couraging them. They all three threw down their knives when they 
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saw me, and rose very shakily from their seats, and whilst they 
extended their hands for me to shake, thanked me in broken tones, 
and one of them with the tears gushing out of his eyes, for having 
saved their lives. I was quite unprepared for this, and for a moment 
was unmanned by their pitiful faces, and the corpse-like drooping of 
their figures, and by the low, melancholy pitch of their voices, which 
quivered with emotion. 

In the hurry and anxiety of the rescue I had taken no notice of 
their appearance ; as they jumped into the boat they had been let to 
lie in the bottom, where of course from my place aft I had not been 
able to see them. I now ran my eyes over them, and never was the 
cruel usage that the sea gives to men whom it has mastered more 
lamentably illustrated than by these figures. It is true they had got 
on some dry clothes, lent them by the yachtsmen, but their faces 
were most miserable to see. The fire of famine and mental suffering 
sparkled in their deep-sunk eyes; their lips were white, and were 
scarcely defined upon their flesh; their cheeks were hollow, and 
there were excoriations, which looked like burns or scaldings, upon 
different parts of their faces; whilst their nerveless, shaking hands 
resembled fat or wax, swelled up and made to look like lepers’ hands 
by the salt and the ceaseless washing. 

I sat down opposite them, and Sir Mordaunt said :— 

‘Their vessel was the “ Wanderer,” bound from Pensacola to 
Liverpool. They had been four days in their awful plight, Walton, 
when we rescued them.’ 

‘Do you mean four days without victuals or drink ?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, sir, so help me God!’ answered one of them, in a hollow, 
broken voice. ‘ We got caught in a gale o’ wind that almost knocked 
us to pieces, and in that same gale we started a butt, I reckon, for 
the water came in fast and drowned the vessel.’ 

‘What has become of the rest of the crew?’ I asked. 

‘Why,’ answered another man—he that had cried when he took 
my hand—‘ the gale left us only one boat, and we got that overboard, 
and all hands crawled into her. But afore we could get her clear, a 
sea chucked us against the ship’s side and stove us. Three of us got 
on deck, and I caught the woman by the hair—sbe’s the captain’s 
wife, sir—and dragged her up. All the rest went down. We heard 
them screamin’, but we could do nothing, and it was soon over.’ 

‘Did you sight nothing in those four days?’ I inquired. 

‘Ay, a big steamer passed us—she must have seen us—but she 
never stopped,’ replied the other man ; one answering after the other, 
in turns, as though they felt the need of relieving one another. 

‘ You were right, you see, Sir Mordaunt,’ said I, in a low voice; 
‘that mirage was surely a heaven-directed signal.’ 

And I own when I looked at those men, and reflected that but for 
that mirage we should never have sighted the wreck, I perceived so 
clearly the will of God in the adventure, that I sat awhile silent and 
awed by the wonder and mercifulness of it, and by the closeness it 
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brought me to an act of the Creator that made the Divine operation, 
if I may so say, a visible thing. 

We stayed about ten minutes talking to the men, in the course of 
which I gathered that the crew had originally consisted of fourteen 
souls, and that these men who were saved were able seamen; that 
their ship was only two years old, and her cargo worth a deal of 
money; but that nothing could have resisted the gale that struck 
them, which, from their description, I took to be a cyclone, of which 
the skipper must have headed his ship into the very thickest and 
most dangerous part, in ignorance, perhaps, of the nature of those 
rotary storms. I advised the poor creatures to turn in and sleepas 
long as they could, and Sir Mordaunt and I came away. 

He held my arm as we walked slowly aft. He was much affected, 
and could hardly speak for some moments. 

‘Oh, Walton,’ he exclaimed presently, ‘ how little people ashore 
know of what goes on at sea! How impossible it is to understand 
the horrors of shipwreck without, experiencing it, or beholding it in 
its dreadful reality, as we have!’ And he extended his hand as he 
said this towards the water-logged barque, that was now a long way 
astern, and scarcely to be seen amid the spray that dashed over her 
and veiled the ruins of her spars. ‘ When I went into the forecastle, 
one of my crew whispered to me that at the sight of the food two of 
the shipwrecked men burst out crying. It will not bear thinking of. 
I have never been brought face to face with human misery like this 
before.’ 

‘ Nay, don’t let us bother over it,’ said I. ‘The men will do, and 
the ladies will no doubt pull the poor woman through. That’s a 
capital boat of yours. No ordinary quarter-boat could have lived in 
this sea.’ And I looked at the running and splashing and _ hissing 
surges, which sometimes swelled up white with the foam of our 
driving stem to within a foot of the bulwark rail, and leaped and 
sparkled far as the eye could reach, banding the deep with a rugged 
circle, while over the frothing waters the cloud-shadows sped in rush- 
ing crowds, making the wild, free, streaming leagues of water piebald 
with violet patches and the sunlight’s white splendour. 

I put my head into the skylight, to see if breakfast was ready, 
and perceived the dishes on the table, and the steward in the act of 
reaching for his bell. Indeed, the job of saving the shipwrecked men 
had occupied more time in performing than it takes in reading 
about it. It made me wonder to think how long we had been in the 
boat and among the seas, for, though it had not seemed a long while 
to me, it was hard upon an hour and a half from the time of our 
quitting the yacht to the moment of hoisting the boat to the davits. 

Lady Brookes and Miss Tuke and Norie entered the cabin as we 
went down the companion steps, and I was rather taken aback by 
Miss Tuke coming up to me, with her hand outstretched, and telling 
me that I had acted ‘as a real sailor would,’ and the like. I thanked 
her for her good words, and there stopped, secretly relishing these 
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compliments too much from her to deprecate them, and yet not 
wanting the action to take one particle more of significance than it 
deserved. 

‘Here at last is a real adventure for you, said I. ‘ Already the 
“ Lady Maud” has saved five lives—counting the Cockney we found 
adrift in the Channel as one. But the poor woman—how is she ?’ 

‘Oh, Mordaunt,’ exclaimed Lady Brookes, answering the question 
by addressing her husband, ‘she is such a poor, delicate creature. 
Her husband was the captain, and he was drowned with the others 
when the boat upset. She was starving and ravenous, and yet she 
could not swallow, and she might have died with the food before her, 
for the want of being able to swallow, if Mr. Norie had not made her 
drink water with every mouthful.’ 

‘To bring the muscles into play,’ said Norie. 

‘Well; but what has become of her? Is she in bed ?’ asked Sir 
Mordaunt. 

‘Yes; in Carey’s bed, answered her ladyship. 

Good Sir Mordaunt heaved a sigh. ‘ Think of the poor creature 
exposed for four daysand nights to the seas breaking over that sunken 
hull! How can flesh and blood bear such suffering? And her 
mental anguish !’ 

‘ There you hit the worst part of shipwreck,’ said I. ‘It is not 
the hunger and thirst only, it is the thoughts of your own lonely, 
miserable doom, the friends far away, who may never know what has 
become of you, the memory of the people who have been drowned in 
your sight . 

Here Sir Mordaunt interrupted. 

‘Pray, Walton, hand me one of those eggs;’ and he winked 
ferociously. 

‘Oh, Mordaunt!’ cried Lady Brookes, hysterically, ‘ I wish we 
were safe at home!’ 

‘ Are you not as safe here?’ he replied. ‘Come, come, my love, 
don’t let the shipwreck trouble you.’ 

‘It’s no more than passing a tombstone in a journey,’ said I. 
‘ That wreck means just as much as a grave that your eye lights on 
as you drive along in a carriage.’ 

‘ Just as much and just as little,’ exclaimed Norie. ‘It points a 
moral, of course. But who’s afraid ?’ 

* You have not seen the woman, Mr. Walton,’ said her ladyship, 
in a trembling voice, and very pale. ‘ Mordaunt, her eyes were like 
live coals; and you should have seen her as Ada and Mr. Norie sup- 
ported her through the cabin, with her long black hair as wet as sea- 
weed plastered over her hollow face!’ She hid her eyes in her hand, 
and shuddered violently, whilst Sir Mordaunt looked at me witha 
melancholy shake of the head, as though he would say, ‘I was afraid 
of this from the beginning.’ 

We went on with our breakfast in silence, none of us in par- 
ticularly high spirits, and we certainly did not stand in need of any 
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emotional outbreak in Lady Brookes to depress us. For my own 
part, I was beginning to feel the effects of the excitement and anxiety 
of the time spent in the boat, many years having passed since I had 
been engaged in so rough and hazardous an adventure, and my 
training ashore had not been of a kind to enable me to support such 
an experience very sturdily; so, when breakfast was over I went to 
my cabin, and threw myself on the bed, meaning merely to rest 
myself, instead of which I fell asleep. 

For three hours I slept, and when I awoke I felt buovant with the 
refreshment of that sleep. It was still blowing very fresh, and the 
sea was high, and the yacht plunging over the surges, and frothing 
the water for a league away astern of her, and driving through it 
nobly under a treble-reefed mainsail and standing-jib, the gaff-foresail 
having been taken in whilst I was below. The sun was high, and all 
the clouds gone. Indeed, the sight of that strong sea, and the sound 
of the wild wind storming through the rigging, and all overhead a 
liquid, beautiful, tropical azure, untarnished by the smallest puff of 
vapour, made me pause when I[ had gained the top of the companion- 
steps, and look up with wonder. It was more like being off the west 
coast of South America, where heavy gales rage under blue skies, 
than in the North Atlantic. 

But what a scene of brilliance was the sea! The beams of the 
high sun made a mirror of the whole surface of it. The flash and 
quiver of foam alternated with the poising coils of glittering water, 
and every wave that broke flung up a great shower of spray that fled 
ahead of it on the wings of the wind like a torn veil of silver thread, 
so that the whole expanse of the leaping, boiling, sweeping, and 
seething deep was covered with this flying mist of salt, which sparkled 
like jewels in the glorious sunshine, and flung a rainbow-like radiance 
over the face of the ocean. The clearance of the sky might have 
been accounted for by the wind having shifted a couple of points to the 
northward. This shift was good for our comfort by diminishing the 
angle of the deck ; but though the schooner showed but few cloths, 
the pressure made her tremble as she ran, and it was like watching 
the bottom of a waterfall, where the cascade meets the rushing 
stream, to see the water shoot up at her bows and fly clear of her 
decks in an avalanche of snow, and strike the hissing seas twenty 
fathoms to leeward of her. 

I found Norie reading to Miss Tuke, she sitting and listening, 
with her hands folded and her eyes half closed. I thought him 
lucky to be able to read well enough to engage her attention. Sir 
Mordaunt stood alone, looking at the sea. 

‘I’m glad indeed, Walton,’ said he, ‘ that I made no objection to 
your going off to the wreck. The poor creatures must have perished 
had we carried out Purchase’s idea, and waited for the wind to go 
down. But you acted bravely, Walton, very bravely, and I am proud 
that my men should have backed you so well. They shall not go un- 
rewarded.’ 
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‘Praise them as much as you please,’ said I. ‘They deserve 
encouragement. But let us have no more about my part of the 
undertaking. Why, is not that one of the shipwrecked fellows 
yonder ? ’ 

And there, sure enough, just to leeward of the foremast, was the 
first of the men who had jumped from the wreck. He was squatting 
on his hams, and smoked a short pipe, the bowl of which was inverted, 
and around him stood a group of the ‘ Lady Maud’s’ men, listening 
to his yarn with rapt attention, their figures swaying to the motion of 
the vessel. He was like Coleridge’s ancient mariner, with his glitter- 
ing eye and pale forefinger, which he scored the air with as he talked. 

‘I’ve been watching him,’ said Sir Mordaunt, ‘and wondering what 
we are to do with the poor creatures. We must keep them, I sup- 
pose, until we arrive at Kingston, and God knows they are heartily 
welcome.’ 

‘Unless we fall in with a homeward bound ship,’ said I. 

‘To be sure; and then we can transfer them. I had never thought 
of that.’ 

Just then the man canght sight of me. He instantly stood up, 
and pulled off his hat. I beckoned to him. He rammed his finger 
into the pipe-bowl he was smoking, and, thrusting the pipe into his 
breeches pocket, came aft. I wish I could describe his manner ; 
the working of his pinched and hollow features; the twitching 
of his hands, as though he would embrace me; and the speaking and 
moving expression of gratitude that softened and humanised his 
eyes, though, but for that look, the fires which famine and anguish of 
mind had kindled in them, and which still burned there, would have 
made them shocking to see. 

‘I am glad you are hearty enough to be about,’ said I. * But it 
would be better for you to keep to your bunk, I think. After what 
you have gone through, you want rest quite as much as food.’ 

‘I can’t rest, sir; I can’t be still,’ he answered. ‘It’s fearful to 
be quiet and shut my eyes, for then it’s all happening over again. 
No; Id rather be on deck, sir—leastways if you don’t wish otherwise. 
God bless you, sir.’ 

‘ How are your mates?’ 

‘Sleeping like dead men, sir. But talking and keeping my mind 
going does me more good than sleeping,’ said he, quickly, as if afraid 
that his reference to his mates would make us send him below. 

I now told him that it was our intention to put him and the 
others aboard the first homeward-bound ship we should meet that 
would take them; and that if we failed to meet with such a vessel, 
we should land them at some West Indian port, most probably 
Kingston. 

‘But we'll take care to land you where you will find a ship to 
carry you home,’ said Sir Mordaunt. 

The poor fellow was very grateful, and thanked us humbly for our 
kindness. Miss Tuke left Norie alone with his book, and joined us 
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as we talked to the man, and spoke to him in a way that reminded 
me of that night in the Channel, when she stood soothing and cheer- 
ing the fellow we had found in the boat. There was no affectation 
in her sympathy and liking for sailors. She saw further into their 
life than most girls would, and found something to move her in the 
thoughts of the great mysterious ocean into which Jack sails, and the 
lonesomeness and suffering of the fate that often befals him. Here, 
now, was a figure that would have affected a more insensible heart 
than hers. Suffering such as this sailor and his mates had endured 
gives a kind of sanctity or mystery to a man, and the compassion he 
excited was mixed with an awe that was not to be hindered by his 
rough speech and broken-down bearing. 

I was somewhat surprised that Sir Mordaunt made no further re- 
ference to the part old Purchase had taken in the business of the 
rescue. I thought he would have coupled his unsailorly half-hearted- 
ness on that occasion with his grogginess on the preceding evening, 
and found the two strong enough to support a prejudice. I did not 
even know whether he had spoken to the man about his trick of over- 
doing his drams, nor would I inquire. A conversation might have 
taken place between them when I was asleep, and Purchase would 
of course know what excuses and what promises to make, and what to 
say for having opposed the sending of a boat to the wreck. As Sir 
Mordaunt said nothing about him, I considered it would be an intru- 
sion if I volunteered any further opinion on him in his capacity as 
skipper. But this self-imposed reticence of mine only served to 
increase my distrust and harden my contempt of the old man as a 
seaman. 

It was not until the evening of the day of the rescne that I saw 
the woman whom we had saved. It was after dinner. I had been 
smoking a pipe on deck, enjoying the headlong wind that showed no 
sign of abating, and that was driving us foaming and dancing athwart 
the parallels towards the trade-wind, and promising us a fast and 
noble run to the West Indies. I stepped below to refill my pipe, and, 
on entering the cabin, saw the woman sitting in an armchair, talking 
to Lady Brookes and Miss Tuke. 

She looked at me vacantly, not remembering my face ; but when 
Lady Brookes (who had recovered her spirits, and given up lamenting 
—for a spell—that she was not ashore) said, ‘This is Mr. Walton, the 
gentleman who steered the boat,’ she jumped up, and grasping my 
right hand in both hers, kissed it again and again, and when she let 
it go it was wet with her tears. 

Although she was very wan, with the aspect of emaciation that 
characterised the three seamen, she was certainly not so formidable 
as the picture that Lady Brookes drew of her at breakfast had led me 
to suppose. Her hair was brushed and braided—it was black as ebony 
and very abundant—and the bight of the braided loops fell low on 
her back, She had exchanged her torn and soaking gown for a dress 
belonging to Miss Tuke; and I perceived that she possessed a figure 
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that suffered nothing even from contrast with Lady Brookes’s fine 
shape. She was of the middle height, and I thought that when 
health had coloured her lips and cheeks afresh, and filled out her face, 
she would turn out to be a handsome woman. Her age apparently 
did not exceed five-and-twenty years, and she did not look older than 
that now, in spite of what she had gone through. I also noticed 
what I was hardly likely to perceive when I had heard her voice amid 
the thunder of the wind and the cannonading of the surges storming 
the dismantled wreck—I mean, that she was Irish. Her accent was 
very rich, but educated, so that there was nothing in it that I could 
illustrate by spelling. There was plaintiveness and winning and 
drawing music in her tones, as she poured forth her thanks to me, 
with the bright tears flowing down her hollow face. But it would be 
idle to write down her words ; for, greatly as they moved me, yet the 
pathos of her gratitude was rather in her eyes, in the motion of her 
hands, in the soft vibration and varying harmonies of her voice. 

‘Will you call my husband, Mr. Walton?’ said Lady Brookes, 
‘He does not know that Mrs. Stretton’—for that was the woman’s 
name, it seemed —‘ has left her cabin.’ 

Forthwith I summoned my friend, who got up from under the 
weather bulwark, where he was smoking, and, throwing his cigar 
overboard, followed me into the cabin. There was a bland, consoling 
courtesy in the manner in which he took the woman’s hand and spoke 
to her that was incomparable in its way. He put fifty inquiries to 
her about her strength and health and the like, and wound up by 
letting fall her hand and raising his own, and thanking God, with 
lifted eyes, that his yacht had been the means of saving the lives of 
the sufferers. 

He then spoke to her of his proposal of transferring her and the 
men to a homeward-bound ship; or, failing that, of landing them at 
Kingston, in Jamaica. 

‘Are you going to Kingston?’ she asked eagerly. 

He answered that he had not intended at first to put into any 
port; but that the yacht would probably have to touch somewhere 
for fresh water, and that he would choose Kingston for the sake of 
the magnificent scenery of Jamaica. 

‘TI have a brother-in-law who is a shipping agent in Kingston,’ 
said she, still speaking anxiously, but in a subdued voice; and she 
was proceeding, but stopped, with a look of embarrassment. 

‘In that case,’ said Sir Mordaunt immediately, seeing, as we all 
did, indeed, the reason of her hesitation, ‘ we will gladly decide to 
carry you to Kingston.’ 

‘You are very, very good, sir. I should not have had the bold- 
ness to ask so great a favour. Indeed, such kindness following my 
trial is more than I can bear;’ and the poor thing again burst into 
tears, and cried and sobbed most piteously. 

Sir Mordaunt was just the man to be affected by a woman’s 
tears; and while she cried, he kept his face hung, and his features 
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worked as if he would ery too. Miss Tuke, by way of diverting all 
this sorrow, led the poor young widow to tell her story to Sir 
Mordaunt. I thought at first that this was like putting her on the 
rack, but speedily saw that it did her good to talk of her troubles. 

She had only been married a few months, she said; indeed, she 
married her husband in the very week the barque sailed from Liver- 
pool. We all sat listening with a kind of fascination whilst she told 
the story of the gale and the wreck and the capsising of the boat, by 
which all the people but four perished. The muffled roar of the sea 
outside; the sharp shrieking of the wind in the rigging—which 
latter sound echoed in clear notes down the skylight and companion ; 
the wild lifting and plunging of the schooner; the creax and grind 
of timbers and bulkheads; the quick dislocating jumping of the 
swinging-trays and the rattle of the firearms in the rack ; and the 
significant patter of spray, like a heavy fall of hail upon the deck, 
gave such a colour to her narrative as kept us all hearkening with 
rapt attention to her round and fluent accents, made passionately 
plaintive by the horrors of her memory. I think I see the picture 
now: Lady Brookes, watching the speaker, with her black eyes all 
ashine, and her hands tightly folded, and her lips compressed, and 
her brows gathered; Miss Tuke, full of sympathy and wonder and 
fear; Sir Mordaunt, supporting himself by the table, balancing his 
tall figure to the heavy lurches, smoothing down his beard, sometimes 
looking at the woman and sometimes around him at us, with an 
expression of consternation; I, full of hearty pity for the poor 
bereaved soul, who sat telling her story with dramatic power, but 
utterly unconscious of the effect she produced—clasping or extending 
her hands, one moment sinking her voice, until we had to lean 
forward to hear her, then wildly exclaiming, then stopping to ery. 

She made me shudder when she came to the starving part of her 
story. In the evening light her face was as white as death, and her 
fiery black eyes were something to shine in the skull of the very 
spirit of Famine. That day of the thunder-storm was the third of 
their sufferings, and the calm was a long agony to the parched and 
helpless and hopeless wretches. The froth stood upon the lips of the 
men, and one of them put his teeth to his arm, but his heart failed 
him ; and as she told us this, carried away by the previous memory, 
and anxious that we should fully grasp the anguish we had released 
them from, she acted the thing—raised her arm to her lips, with her 
burning eyes fixed on Lady Brookes’ face as she did it; whereupon, 
with a sudden choking cry, her ladyship started to her feet, and fell 
in a dead swoon in the arms of her husband. 

Poor Mrs. Stretton was panic-stricken by the effect of her story. 
* Oh, it is my fault—it is my fault! How rash I am—how wicked!’ 
she cried, and sprang to Lady Brookes’ side, and kissed her hand, 
and committed a hundred extravagances of grief, whilst I tumbled upon 
deck to fetch Norie, whom we had left there watching the sea, and 
quite unconscious of the thrilling drama that was enacting below. 
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‘I say, Sir Mordaunt,’ exclaimed the doctor—as he bent over the 
unconscious woman, who lay upon the floor, with her head on Miss 
Tuke’s lap, whilst her husband swabbed her face with toilet vinegar 
or something of that kind, and Mrs. Stretton (whose ability to move 
at all after what she had gone through was amazing to me) grovelled 
on her knees with a smelling-bottle, which she held to Lady Brookes’ 
nose—‘ this won’t do. If her ladyship is to be sent into fainting fits 
in this fashion, I'll not answer for her life.’ 

Sir Mordaunt made no answer, but he looked terribly grieved 
and upset. After the regulation quantity of slopping and slapping, 
Lady Brookes came to, and was carried off to her berth in state, Miss 
Tuke heading the procession, Sir Mordaunt and Norie holding each 
an arm of her ladyship, and cutting fantastic figures as they toppled 
to and fro upon the heaving and bounding deck, and Carey the maid 
and the unhappy captain’s wife bringing up the rear. 

Glad to be quit of the business, I went on deck, where I found 
Tripshore, with whom I had a long yarn over the incident of the 
morning ; and when I had done with him I had the deck to myself 
for half an hour, though from time to time I would find myself 
taking a furtive squint down the skylight to see if Miss Tuke were 
coming my way, for I was growing sentimental enough about that 
girl not only to enjoy her company, not only to relish the occasional 
snub she bestowed on Norie, and any half-suppressed impatience of 
him that she exhibited when he drew alongside of her, but even to 
indulge in fond and foolish dreams of the future. 

If this confession, however, makes it appear that I was in love, 
then more is conveyed than is true. Iwas not in love with Ada 
Tuke. I was only warming up towards her. I enjoyed thinking of 
her, and I dwelt upon the possibility of my falling in love with her 
as an agreeable dream that might one day be realised. Any young 
fellow who has been boxed up for some weeks with a pretty girl in a 
vessel will understand what [ mean. ‘A man rarely falls seriously in 
love with a girl at sea. He plays round and round the emotion, 
warms himself by it, and enjoys its light; but he seldom or never 
burns his wings. He waits till he gets ashore to do that. The 
steady earth helps him to concentrate himself. At sea the tumblifi- 
cation keeps him diffused. 

For that half-hour, however, I managed to do very well alone. 
The sea was a noble companion, and the voice of the strong clear 
gale overhead full of eloquent meaning. The night had fallen, but it 
was most brilliant with stars. They lay as thick as dust, and some of 
the planets looked like little moons, so round and full of light were 
they, so bland and large and serene and steady. Now and again a 
meteor, that filled the sky all round it with light, like the showering 
of a port-fire, would sail athwart these stars, and puff and vanish ina 
smoke of spangles. The sea was a magnificent sight, all ashine with 
fire. The summit of every surge was luminous, and in the hollows 
the greenish streaks flashed and faded in cloudy radiance like brim- 
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stone. I could see the phosphorus sparkling upon the forecastle as 
the yacht dipped and shipped a smother of water over her weather 
bow ; and sometimes, when the surges ran up her without breaking, 
and fled along with the strong wind over the vessel’s nose without 
touching her, the air all that way seemed on fire with the bright 
rush. Indeed, it was blowing hard. Ifthe ‘ Dido’ had this wind 
she would be under double-reeted topsails. The brave little schooner 
stormed grandly through the pelting surges, swelling out the foam 
by half her own length ahead of her every time she dropped a 
eurtsey, and sending the black and shining water hissing and roaring 
away to windward of her, and sweeping it astern into a wake that 
might have served for a thousand-ton ship. 

I stood for nearly a quarter of an hour watching that wake 
rushing away from me, full of whirling and eddying fires, into the 
leaping leagues of darkness, and listening to the clank and jerking 
of the wheel-chains, and the booming of the wind in the hollow of the 
drum-like mainsail, and the crashing of waters to right and left as 
they soared and coiled over and broke into wildernesses of snow under 
their own weight. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tis fine wind did not last through the night. When I came on 
deck at eight o’clock next morning the wind was away in the south- 
east, a gentle breeze, and the swell of the sea fast going down. There 
was a small barque on the lee horizon, standing to the north, too far 
off to be of any use to us for transshipping the wrecked men. She 
remained in sight until after breakfast, and seeing her put it into Sir 
Mordaunt’s head to call the three men aft and talk to them. 

They presently arrived, and I was struck to see how the rest and 
the food had pulled them together. Sir Mordaunt at once told them 
that he had consented to carry Mrs. Stretton to Kingston, where she 
had friends; that if they liked the notion of going as far as Kingston 
he would convey them there, but they must decide. He would either 
take them to Jamaica, or transfer them to the first homeward-bound 
ship we could signal, What was their choice ? 

After looking at one another, and talking awhile among them- 
selves, they replied that they would rather be put aboard some home- 
ward-bound ship; they were strangers to Jamaica; had no idea of 
what chances there were of getting a ship that way; whereas at 
Liverpool there was a tidy bit of money for them to take up as 
wages, and scores of vessels in want of hands. 

‘But we hope you'll make use of us whilst we’re with you, sir,’ 
added the fellow who had acted as spokesman. ‘ We're willing to 
turn to and do any mortal thing we’re put to. It worries my mates 
as much as it do me, sir, to know how to show ourselves grateful; for 
merely thanking of you, and calling blessings on you and your party, 
sir, don’t carry the meaning in our hearts half as fur as we want it 
to go.’ 
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‘There’s no occasion for you to work,’ answered Sir Mordaunt. 
‘We have plenty of men. As for gratitude, you have already thanked 
us enough. Your business is to take rest, and recover your strength 
and spirits.’ 

And so that matter ended, and the poor fellows went forward. 

In obedience to Norie’s injunctions it was agreed among all us 
people aft not again to refer to the wreck before Lady Brookes, nor 
indeed to speak upon any topic in her presence that was at all likely 
to capsize her nerves. Norie told me in confidence that the action of 
her heart was weak, and that a fainting fit might end in death. ‘I 
don’t want to go into the matter with her husband,’ said he, ‘ for fear 
of distressing him; but we owe it to them both to keep her mind 
cheerful. And I have told Mrs. Stretton to avoid all reference to her 
trials as she would poison—though, poor creature! it’s rather too much 
to expect her to look easy, with her husband drowned a few days ago, 
and with the memory of ninety-six hours of famine and salt-water 
scouring to fill up her mind.’ 

‘Is this cruise doing Lady Brookes any good, think you?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Certainly it is,’ he answered. ‘ But hysterics and swooning put 
her back.’ 

‘But it was the lightning that sent her into hysterics,’ said I. 
‘We can’t prevent thunder-storms from gathering.’ 

‘ Why, that’s true enough,’ said he. ‘But a thunder-storm isn’t 
always happening ; whereas, if I had not put you on your guard, the 
wreck would find you all in talk for the next fortnight, and every 
meal would be embellished by allusions to drowned bodies, storm- 
swept decks, starving men languishing to swallow their own bones, 
and other light and pleasing topics of that kind.’ 

Nothing particular happened that day. Indeed, it was one of the 
quietest days we had passed. Lady Brookes kept her cabin, and her 
husband was nearly the whole time with her. I saw very little of 
Miss Tuke, very little of the doctor, nothing at all of Mrs. Stretton. 
After the thunderstorm, and the strong wind, and the excitement of 
the wreck, the calm weather fell like a pause upon us all; and when 
we met at meals, I noticed an unusual gravity of manner in Sir 
Mordaunt and his wife and Miss Tuke, so much so that the meals 
that day were the dullest we had sat down to; even Norie seemed to 
have lost his tongue. 

At dinner I asked what arrangements had heen made for Mrs. 
Stretton’s accommodation, and was told that she would share Carey’s 
berth, and take her meals with her. 

‘ She said she would rather not join us here,’ said the baronet, 
‘although I pressed her to give us her company. This shows a very 
modest, retiring character. Yet what pleases her should please us.’ 

However, some time after, Norie told me that he had taken the 
young widow aside, and begged her to keep as much as possible for 
the present out of Lady Brookes’ sight—to wait until the recollection 
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of the shipwreck should have faded out of her iadyship’s mind. He 
said that Miss Tuke had told him of the dramatic power with which 
Mrs. Stretton had related her story, and said he: ‘ You see, Walton, 
that though she might promise not to talk so graphically again before 
Lady Brookes, she might forget her vows should the conversation 
drift towards her sufferings and widowed and destitute condition— 
for I suppose you know that her husband’s death leaves her penni- 
less ?—and it is my duty as medical adviser to protect Lady Brookes 
against all risks of further “ capsizals,” as you call them.’ 

To all this I made no answer; but I could not help thinking he 
bade fair to make a fool of his patient by humouring her gimcrack 
nerves in this way. 

The morning of the fifth day, dating from the rescue of the ship- 
wrecked people, broke ina dead calm. I came on deck about an hour 
and a half after the sun had risen, and found the sea like a lake, 
though heaving softly with a light swell that ran languidly along the 
path of the sun. Glancing aft, I saw a female figure standing at the 
bulwarks, leaning her face on her elbows and looking into the water. 
I believed for the moment that it was Miss Tuke; but hearing me, 
she looked round, and then I perceived that it was Mrs. Stretton. 

In all those days I had only seen her once, and then I had caught 
but a glimpse of her down the skylight as she passed through the 
cabin. Consequently I was very greatly astonished by the change 
that had been wrought in her appearance. She was no longer the 
wild, white, haggard woman we had rescued. Pale indeed she was, 
but her cheeks had plumped out, her lips were red, the hollows under 
her eyes had filled up, and lost their livid tint. Her fine black eyes 
flashed back the sunshine, and were beautifully clear and soft as a 
gazelle’s, with a rich expression of melancholy. She wore one of Miss 
Tuke’s dresses. I could not describe it, for the life of me; but 
though a dressmaker would have given her more sea-room about the 
bosom, her scissors could not have cut the dress more finely into 
at waist, and given a more free and sweeping incurving down the 

ck. 

Indeed, I was so much surprised by the change, and by this appa- 
rition of a picturesquely handsome woman rising up, so to speak, out 
of the ashes of the deplorable figure we had rescued—shrieking as it 
was swayed into the air over the boiling water, with its black tresses 
floating like a burst of smoke from her head upon the gale—that I 
fairly hung in the wind as she came up to me, with both hands 
extended, and could scarcely answer her cordial greeting, melodised 
t the Irish accent I have spoken of; nor am I certain that I didn’t 

ush. 

‘Why, Mrs. Stretton,’ said I, ‘if I had met you ashore in a crowd, 
I believe I should not have known you.’ 

‘Oh yes, I am recovering my health; I wish I could say, my 
spirits,’ she answered. 

‘I hope you are pretty comfortable below?’ said I. 
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‘I meet with nothing but kindness,’ she replied, looking as if she 
could cry. ‘I thank God for finding such friends. I believe my 
sorrows would have broken my heart had I been thrown among rough 
people. For oh, Mr. Walton! I loved my husband! I miss him so 
much—so much !’ 

I said nothing, for in the face of a sorrow of this kind it is best to 
be quiet. To give her time to rally, I went to the compass, though 
there was no use looking at it, for there was not a breath of air, and 
the swell had swung the schooner with her head to the north; and 
then I want to the taffrail, where I had not stood a moment when my 
eye was attracted by a shark lying close under our counter, motion- 
less as a log of wood, near enough to the surface to allow about an 
inch of his dorsal fin to fork out through the oil-like blue of the 
water, and to enable me to see his eyes, which methought he raised 
with a most languishing expression, as though he said, ‘ If you would 
but oblige me, and tumble overboard, my dear sir.’ 

This was a sight, I thought, that should divert the widow’s grief. 
So I called to her. ‘Mrs. Stretton, pray come and look here. Here’s 
something that should be feminine, for I reckon it twigs my sex, by 
the way it ogles me.’ 

She came along quietly, and looked over; but she had barely 
glanced at it when the creature slowly sank, but without any percep- 
tible motion of the fins or tail, drawing down and fading until it was 
indistinguishable in the clear, azure, fathomless profound. 

‘Doesn’t that prove what the brute’s gender is? You see, she 
vanishes at the sight of a woman,’ said I, wanting to see a smile upon 
my companion’s face. 

But my joke missed fire. Her thoughts were evidently fathoms 
below me—with the corpse of her husband, I dare say, and I saw a 
tear drop with the flash of a diamond from her eyes into the sea. 
Just at that moment one of the mastiffs came up to us, and rubbed 
her hand with its cold moist snout. She cried out, and recoiled a 
yard, with as much stately horror as ever I saw in a tragedy actress. 
Her cheeks were as white as the deck, and her eyes on fire; but 
instead of laughing when she saw the dog, she put her hands to her 
face, and her bosom rose and fell vehemently. 

*Get away, you brute!’ said I, motioning the fine animal for- 
ward. ‘ Mrs. Stretton, you are not the only person he has scared by 
his trick of shaking hands with his nose. That black snout of his 
once brought me from the stars with a run, and made me whoop like 
an Indian.’ 

As I said this, a pretty voice behind me exclaimed, ‘ What’s the 
matter, Mr. Walton ?’ 

It was Miss Tuke. I wished her good morning, and explained 
that Mrs. Stretton had been frightened by the mastiff. 

‘ He frightened me, indeed,’ said the poor woman, apologetically ; 
and then asking Miss Tuke what time it was, she said something 
about Carey waiting for her, and went below. 
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‘You choose an early hour for flirting, Mr. Walton,’ said Miss 
Tuke, gravely. 

I asked her what she said. She repeated her remark. 

‘But don’t you know,’ said I, ‘ that I am no longer a sailor—that 
is, a man who will flirt with anybody? When I am in a flirting 
mood I don’t choose widows.’ 

‘Don’t you think her a good-looking widow?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, I do. I think her a handsome woman.’ 

‘And considering that you saved her life ’ said she, pausing. 

I was not displeased. ‘ We were looking at a shark,’ I answered. 

‘ But she had her hands to her face, and seemed very much agi- 
tated when I came on deck ?’ 

‘Your kind heart is at fault for once, said I. ‘ We had seen a 
shark. Let me find out if the creature is there still?’ I peered 
over the taffrail. ‘ No, he keeps out of sight, afraid that nobody will 
fall overboard if he shows himself. Well, Miss Tuke, when I saw the 
shark I called to Mrs. Stretton, and she came and looked. The 
shark faded into the depths, but the widow’s imagination followed it, 
and went beyond it, as I may guess from a tear that fell from her 
eyes. Her thoughts were with her husband—the drowned body of 
her husband ; and I have no doubt that her mind’s eye was upon the 
beloved face when the nose of the dog touched her hand. The sen- 
sation of that cold nose upon her hand, when her mind was full of her 
drowned love ; 

‘Oh, Mr. Walton, you have said enough. I am ashamed of my- 
self. But you know I was joking.’ 

‘I hope you were,’ I answered, rather pointedly. 

She blushed a wee bit, and said, ‘ Don’t you think Mrs. Stretton 
pretty ?’ 

‘ Didn’t I say yes just now to that same question?’ I exclaimed, 
laughing. out at her. 

‘If you had known how handsome she was, would you have been 
more anxious to save her ?’ 

I thought it best to answer with a nod, at which she laughed 
heartily, and said— 

‘Now I wonder what can have become of the shark ?’ 

I took another squint over the stern, but there was nothing to be 
seen of the fish. 

‘ That’s where the shark was,’ said I, pointing. ‘ Give him time, 
and, like hope in the human breast, he will rise, being of a hungry 
nature.’ 

At this juncture arrived Sir Mordaunt. 

‘ Another dead calm,’ said he, sniffling and snuffling and address- 
ing Tripshore, who had the watch till eight o’clock. Then trotting 
up to Miss Tuke and me, he wished us good morning. ‘ D’ye know,’ 
said he, ‘I doubt if we shall get a chance to send our shipwrecked 
men home. The Atlantic appears to have become a Dead Sea as 
regards ships. Why do we sight no steamers ?’ 
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‘We should be in the track of some of them,’ I replied. ‘ But 
we shall stand a better chance of meeting vessels soon, if your 
skipper’s navigation is correct, for the trades can’t be far off.’ 

‘ My dear Walton,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, ‘whenever you have 
occasion to mention Purchase you invariably speak as though you had 
not an atom of belief in the man’s capacity.’ 

‘I have never concealed from you that my opinion of him is not 
a high one,’ I answered. 

‘Is it because he commands a yacht ?’ 

‘No, no. Tripshore is a yachtsman, for the matter of that,’ said I ; 
* but I think very well of Tripshore as a seaman.’ 

‘Why don’t you find out what time it is by the sun, as Purchase 
does, Mr. Walton?’ said Miss Tuke ; ‘and then you'll be able to tell 
us if the man understands navigation.’ 

‘I don’t want Walton to do anything of the kind, exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. ‘ For myself, I have full confidence in Purchase, and I 
should be very sorry for him to suppose he had given me reason to 
distrust him as a navigator, which would certainly be his impression, 
Walton, if he saw you taking observations. Then again, Ada, if 
your aunt should see Walton with a sextant in his hand, she would 
imagine that Purchase did not know his business; and as she is 
already prejudiced against the old man, you know very well how 
such a notion as that would worry her. And suppose Purchase, 
believing us all to have no confidence in him, should throw up his 
post in a fit of disgust? There would be a dilemma!’ 

‘ Not if Tripshore would take his place,’ said I. 

‘ But Tripshore is not a navigator, Walton. He was only an able 
seaman. He has never passed an examination. I doubt if he could 
handle a quadrant.’ 

‘ Well, so far as I am concerned,’ said I, ‘ pray don’t suppose that 
I want to check Purchase’s working. The suggestion was Miss 
Tuke’s, not mine. It’s over ten years since I took an observation, 
and I am not at all anxious to begin again.’ 

Suddenly Miss Tuke, who was looking over the stern, called out, 
‘Mr. Walton, here is your shark.’ 

And there, sure enough, was the ugly brute close under the 
surface of the water, this time exhibiting the barb of his tail as well 
as nearly the whole of his top fin. 

‘A shark is one of the conventional interests of the deep,’ said I, 
as we all three stood looking, whilst the fellow at the wheel stepped 
aft by an arm’s length from the spokes to look too. ‘No voyage is 
complete without a shark.’ 

‘We ought to kill him,’ said Sir Mordaunt, ‘ but we don’t want 
him on deck. Our ship’s not big enough for that fellow to dance 
upon.’ 

‘And they makes a great mess, sir,’ said the man at the wheel. 
‘Ye’ve got to chop ’em into little bits, to kill em ; and they’re full 
o’ blood.’ 
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‘ Oh, we’re bound to kill him,’ I exclaimed. ‘ It’s a duty we owe 
to our fellow-creatures. Is there such a thing as a shark hook on 
board ?’ 

‘There are two or three in the forecastle, sir,’ answered the man. 

‘Suppose we hook him, Sir Mordaunt, and belay the line with 
his head out of water, and a bowline round him asa preventer guy. 
He'll then make a good target, and there are guns enough below.’ 

‘Let us wait until after breakfast,’ he answered. ‘The shark is 
evidently in no hurry to be off, and by that time my wife will be able 
to tell us whether the discharge of firearms will annoy her or not.’ 

Soon after this we went to breakfast; but whilst we were waiting 
for Lady Brookes, Carey came to say that her mistress did not feel 
well enough to join us. 

‘Did I apologise to you, Mr. Walton, for having doubted that 
there was a shark under the stern?’ said Miss Tuke presently, and 
when breakfast was fairly under way. 

‘Neither for that nor for darker suspicions,’ I answered. 

Seeing her uncle looking, she told him how she had gone on deck 
and found me and Mrs. Stretton alone; and how the poor widow 
had her hands to her face and appeared greatly agitated; and how I 
had said that my companion had been frightened by a shark’ (‘ No, 
no; by one of the mastiffs,’ I interrupted); ‘ but that,’ she went on, 
without changing her face, ‘ when we looked there was no shark to 
be seen.’ 

Norie was laughing heartily in his sleeve. Apparently he took it 
that it was my turn now. It was certainly not hard to see that he 
relished this new posture in Miss Tuke. 

‘But the shark has reappeared, Sir Mordaunt,’ said I, ‘to prove 
my story true.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, Walton,’ exclaimed Norie, with a sly roll of 
his eyes towards Miss Tuke, ‘ that Mrs. Stretton—a sailor’s wife, bear 
that in mind—was agitated even into burying her face in her hands 
by the sight of a shark ?’ 

I answered by once more explaining that the poor woman had 
hung over the side in a brown study, thinking of her husband, no 
doubt, whose body floated in the deep, as they all knew, and not very 
many miles away, and that the cold nose of the dog touching her 
hand had given her a great fright. ‘ And that’s just the story,’ said 
I, with an emphatic nod at the doctor. The foolish creature smiled 
= shook his head. He would not let me off, at least before Miss 

uke. 

‘It’s hardly a subject for a joke,’ said Sir Mordaunt. ‘To me it 
is a wonderful thing that the poor woman bears up as she does. To 
be starved, and knocked about and drenched day and night by 
roaring seas for some days, is bad enough; but when you add the 
death of a husband to such an experience, it must be crushing.’ 


‘We have done our best to comfort and cheer her, uncle,’ said 
Miss Tuke. 
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‘Yes, my dear, I know that. You have been very kind and good 
to her,’ he replied. 

‘It is a pity that she will not join our party here,’ said I, rather 
spitefully, and looking at Norie. ‘ She is a very well-spoken woman, 
and it’s a treat to hear her voice. But privacy is the privilege of 
even good-looking mourners, and we are no doubt right to respect 
and uphold it.’ 

‘She is too graphic,’ said Norie ; ‘and we have a very cherished 
patient to remember.’ 

‘Yes, we must think of that, Walton,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 
‘Norie showed great discretion in advising Mrs. Stretton to keep 
herself retired for awhile. Should grief master her in the course of 
a conversation, she might make my wife faint again, and the object 
of our cruise ought not to be defeated if we can help it.’ 

Here I thought of the shark, and, seeing the shadow of old 
Purchase upon the skylight, I asked the baronet to hail him, and 
ascertain if the fish was still astern. This was done, and the answer 
(delivered in a voice that seemed to come out of the middle of a 
feather bed) reported that the shark remained in sight. 

Before we left the table, Sir Mordaunt went to his wife, to tell 
her, I suppose, that we meant to shoot a shark, and that she was not 
to be frightened by the report of the firearms. Apparently she did 
not object, for the steward was told to follow us on deck with some 
of the guns out of the rack. We bundled up the companion-steps, 
and I immediately ran aft, and, looking over, saw the shark sure 
enough. A light draught of air had come up whilst we sat at 
breakfast, and the schooner was breathlessly creeping along over the 
transparent sheet of azure that looked like liquid blue glass. The 
shark, however, maintained a distance from us that he never shifted 
by the breadth of a hair, though I could not detect any movement in 
his body. He was fully twelve feet long, and with his huge shovel- 
nose, and hump-like fin, and tremorless, iron-skinned and most 
powerfully-built body, looked as treacherous, malignant, and deadly 
a brute as any man would delight to slaughter. 

‘See how he follows us, Walton!’ shouted Sir Mordaunt. ‘ How 
the dickens does he keep himself moving? Mind, Ada! For God’s 
sake don’t lean over the taffrail like that! Where’s the fishing-gear ? 
Let’s kill him or put him to flight—get rid of him somehow. It’s 
abominable to have him hanging dead in our wake, as though he 
smelt death in the air.’ 

In a few minutes a big shark-hook was brought, the chain hitched 
to about a dozen fathoms of stout line, and the hook baited with a 
lump of salt beef. 

‘Stand by, some of you, with a running bowline, when he’s gorged 
the hook,’ said I, addressing some of the crew who had come aft to 


give us a hand; and so saying, I threw the great baited hook over- 
board. 
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Our taffrail was not very high above the water, and whenever the 
swell lifted the yacht’s bows we were dipped into very unpleasantly 
close quarters with the shark, who ogled us all in turn, as though his 
palate could suspect no difference between such a delicacy as a hairy 
seaman with a face like leather and the soft and delicate Miss Tuke. 
It gave one a strange sensation in the midriff to meet that evil can- 
nibal eye, and to reflect with what horrible celerity and fiendish absence 
of all compunctious visitings the owner of it would accommodate the 
biggest man among us with a free passage in his enormous hold. 

The moment, however, the bait splashed in the water, the brute 
dropped astern two or three fathoms, as if affronted by so poor a 
mouthful when we had it in our power to oblige with dainties so very 
much more nourishing and filling. Yet to a hungry shark even a 
lump of salt meat is better than nothing; though I could not help 
fancying that the beast divined our little game, or already had earned 
some experience of baited hooks, to judge from the manner in which 
he approached and smelt the beef, and then recoiled from it, before 
making up his mind to bolt it. 

I gave the hook another fathom of line, and this veering the bait 
nearer to the shark overcame his last lingering scruple. With a 
sweep of the tail, that filled the water with bubbles and eddies astern 
of him, he rushed at the bait, turned over, and his pale-blue belly 
flashed under the glass-clear surface. The next instant he had bolted 
the beef and was making off with it. But I had already taken a 
turn with the line over a belaying-pin, and the rope instantly 
tautened upon the monster, and swept his huge shovel nose round 
after us. 

‘Tail on here, men!’ I shouted. ‘ Haul him along, and make 
ready with the bow-line.’ 

The scene then became uncommonly fine—five of us sweating 
and hauling upon the line at one end, and the shark furiously resist- 
ing us at the other. This was by no means my first shark, but none 
that I can remember ever showed the activity of this fellow. He 
gave us as much sport as a small whale would with a harpoon in its 
back. At one moment he would be on the surface, with his square 
nose hove out of the water, lashing up the foam as though a whirl- 
wind were playing around him; then he would dive with such tre- 
mendous force that the whole five of us were swayed aft, as though 
a locomotive had got hold of the line. 

We were all laughing and bawling and blowing and hauling, and 
raising a mighty hullabaloo over this business, when I saw one of the 
mastiffs spring on to the taffrail and look at the shark. His eyes were 
on fire, his black jaws were quivering with excitement. 

‘ Mind the dog; he'll be after the shark!’ I shouted. But before 
the words were well out of my mouth, the noble animal, gathering 
himself together, launched into the air; and scarcely had the plash 
of his body reached our ears, when the other mastiff, rushing past us 
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like a flash of light, cleared the taffrail at a bound, and there were 
both dogs in the water, making for the shark. 

Sir Mordaunt greatly prized these dogs, which were indeed noble 
and valuable animals, and instantly sung out— 

‘Get the boats over! Never mind the shark! Save the dogs, 
men !’ 

* Put your helm down, man!’ I shouted to the fellow at the wheel. 
‘Stop the schooner’s way! Don’t you see we are going faster than 
those dogs can swim ? ’ 

Old Purchase, who had held aloof while we were playing the shark, 
now came sprawling over to the starboard quarter-boat, vociferating 
at the top of his voice, and greatly increasing the confusion. Mean- 
while, and before the men had let go the line, I had thrown it over a 
belaying-pin, and was holding on to it, balancing myself, so to speak, 
against the weight of the shark, when, as I was eagerly looking at the 
dogs, who were now astern of the shark, that had been towed past 
them by the motion of the yacht, the line gave to my weight, and I 
fell flat on my back, the line heaping itself on my face and breast by 
the force of the involuntary jerk I gave it. 

‘The shark’s off! The hook has carried away!’ Iroared. ‘ Look 
out now, or the fish will have the dogs!’ 

In hot haste I scrambled on to my feet and rushed to the taffrail. 
The schooner having come round to the wind, had brought the dogs 
abeam, and they were swimming around and around, about fifty yards 
distant from us, apparently in search of the shark, that had dis- 
appeared. Sir Mordaunt stood whistling to them with all his might, 
but whether because their blood was up, and they wanted to fight the 
strange beast they had seen us struggling with, or because they en- 
joyed their bath too much to be in a hurry to come out, they showed 
no disposition to obey their master’s summons. 

All this while the men were bothering over the boat. Something 
was foul, and Purchase’s noisy bawling and showing off did not help 
the fellows. There were enough seamen for that job, and I did not 
offer to help, but stood looking and looking, wondering where the 
shark was, and if he had made off for good, and if there were others 
about. Just as the boat splashed into the water I caught sight of a 
black fin sticking out of the varnished blue, about a pistol-shot from 
the dogs. One of them had seen it, and was making for it. I in- 
voluntarily tossed my hands up, shouting— 

‘See, Sir Mordaunt, there’s the shark! If your men are not 
quick, he'll have that dog.’ 

The baronet rushed to the side where the boat lay, and literally 
yelled to the men to make haste, stamping on the deck, and pointing, 
with a perfect frenzy of impotent anxiety. 

But it was too late. In the eagerness of the noble animal to 
come at its foe, it was swimming so vigorously that its head was high 
out of water, and now and again it uttered a short savage bark. But 
on a sudden the fin disappeared, and I could distinctly see the great 
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fish sink by the length of a man’s body below the surface. With a 
quick swing of the long tail the monster darted forward, its belly 
glistened as it came uppermest, and the dog, baffled by the sudden 
vanishing of the black fin, had turned its head towards us, when its 
body darted up out of the water as though it made a spring, the 
shovel nose of the shark overlapped the tawny hide, one terrific 
squeak came from the poor beast, with a most agonizing note ringing 
through it, and then fish and dog disappeared, leaving a great stain 
of blood-coloured foam upon the water. 

Miss Tuke shrieked out, and Sir Mordaunt stood as white as 
death. By this time the boat had got away, and a few strokes of the 
oars brought it abreast of the other dog, which was immediately col- 
lared and dragged over the side; and when presently the animal was 
handed up on deck, it was trembling as never did I see a dog tremble 
before. It never offered to shake its wet coat, but crouched all 
streaming under the after-grating. 

This incident depressed us all greatly. We stood looking in 
silence at the crimson patch upon the water, that stayed in one com- 
pact stain like oil, whilst the men hoisted the boat, and the vessel’s 
head was put round to her course. 

‘We'll say nothing about this to my wife,’ said Sir Mordaunt, 
addressing us all generally. 

‘ Certainly not,’ answered Norie. 

‘If she asks where the dog is, of course we must tell her that it 
fell overboard,’ continued Sir Mordaunt. ‘ But not a word about the 
shark.’ 

‘Not a word, said I. ‘Do you see anything of the shark, Miss 
Tuke? I would give something to avenge the poor animal.’ 

We all peered, but sharkee had found as huge a meal as he could 
manage in the big dog, and had made sail. I hauled in the end of 
the line, and found that one of the links of the chain had parted, 
yet it had looked a very strong chain, and stout enough to have 
swung three such aboard all at once. 

* Anyhow, he has got the hook in his inside, Sir Mordaunt,’ said I. 
‘And I am much mistaken if that’s not a pill that will preseitly stop 
any more cabbaging on his part.’ 

This, however, was no consolation to the baronet, who was greatly 
distressed and vexed by the loss of the dog. He called to the steward 
to carry the guns below, and getting under the awning, lighted a cigar 
and smoked with a very moody face. 

‘ Adventures are crowding rather more thickly than we want, Miss 
Tuke, don’t you think?’ I asked. ‘ We shall not be able to say that 
our cruise lacked incident.’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t seen the dog killed!’ she exclaimed, with the 
horror of the thing in the expression of her eyes. ‘I shall never for- 
get it, nor the poor creature’s scream.’ 

‘Do you want any more adventures ? ’ 

‘Not I. Another such a one would set me crying to be home.’ 
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‘ After such a tragedy as that water-logged barque was the theatre 
of, said I, ‘the death of the dog makes but a poor business. If you 
are going to find a long memory in what has just occurred, what sort 
of memory, think you, will yonder men ’—and I pointed to the three 
seamen who were in the bows of the schooner—‘ and the poor woman 
below preserve ?’ 

‘ Don’t put my imagination on the rack, Mr. Walton,’ she answered, 
‘ You will make me hate the sea as much as I thought I loved it.’ 

‘Oh, pray don’t do that thing, because if you make yourself hate 
the sea, you know you may follow it up by hating sailors.’ 

‘There is no fear of that,’ she answered archly, and smiling in 
my face. 

This admission was made exceedingly agreeable to me by the 
manner in which it was said. Looking round, and seeing Norie on 
the skylight sucking at a cigar and watching us, I could not forbear 
smiling; but she was as grave again as a nun at her prayers, gazing 
at the sea, and evidently in no mood for a light chat. So I placed a 
chair for her near her uncle, and fetched her some books; and then 
fixing an easy chair in a spot where the light air that was keeping 
the mainsail quiet breezed down softly under the awning, I lighted a 
pipe, stretched my legs, and gave myself up to a spell of indolence 
and honeydew tobacco. My position enabled me to command the 
deck, and Miss Tuke in particular I had very plainly in my sight. I 
thought she looked prettier this morning than I had seen her before ; 
but then, to be sure, it was always my impression every time I saw 
her. No girl’s face that I can remember meeting so regularly 
improved on acquaintance as Miss Tuke’s. Then, again, all her 
postures and movements were bewitchingly ladylike. I glanced from 
her to her uncle, and then I had a spell of thinking about him. 

It was not, perhaps, very easy to feel sorry for my warm-hearted 
hospitable friend, when I looked round upon his beautiful vessel, and 
thought of the wealth that enabled him to possess and maintain such 
a luxury, and when I likewise remembered that his health was equal 
to the enjoyment of all the pleasures his fortune could command. 
And yet I could not think of his wife, and believe that he was a 
happy man. He certainly did not look so now. I had never seen 
him more dejected, which made me think he was mixing up some 
foolish fears and fancies with the destruction of his dog. 

On the other side of the skylight sat Norie, lazily surveying Miss 
Tuke, whose back was upon him, and occasionally glancing at me 
with his black, monk-like eyes, which looked as dusky as an Indian’s 
in the shadow of his wide straw hat. From him my eye went to old 
Purchase, who had been stumping this side of the deck until I 
located myself upon it, when he immediately changed sides, to get 
away from me. ‘The old fool hated me, and was jealous of me, and I 
don’t say I hadn’t given him cause. Sweltering as was the day, he 
was dressed in thick pilot cloth, and it was difficult to look at his 
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sour and wrinkled face, and the dim eyes he cast sometimes upon the 
sea and sometimes upon the sails, without laughing. 

The men had spread a short awaing over the forecastle, and were 
seated under it, busy on various small jobs ; but where the decks were 
unshadowed, the air was quivering with the heat that struck up from 
the planks, between which the pitch was bubbling, and the foremast 
and standing rigging trembled and waved in the haze, and seemed to 
be winding round and round like revolving screws. There was 
enough wind to keep the sea flashing, and most beautiful was the 
effect of the diamond-like scintillation upon the soft deep blue of the 
water. The sky was cloudless, but the rich azure of the zenith 
lightened as it drew towards the horizon, until it was nearly as pale 
as silver where it met the deep; and in the fiery-hot air the ocean 
boundary waved as though a mountainous swell were rolling around. 

Suddenly the fellow who was steering called to Purchase. I 
turned, and saw him pointing over the starboard bow of the schooner, 
and getting up to look, I immediately perceived the smoke of a 
steamer, but very faint and like the blue thread of a spider, leaning 
into the northern sky. 

I went over to Sir Mordaunt, and startled him out of a deep reverie 
by exclaiming that yonder was a steamer apparently coming our way. 
He jumped up, and was full of life in a moment. 

‘If that be so, Walton,’ said he, ‘we may be able to send the 
rescued men home.’ 

This was my thought too. I fetched the glass and looked at the 
smoke, that presented a curious effect, owing to the refraction in the 
horizon, that threw the point whence the smoke issued above the water. 
There was nothing as yet to be seen of the vessel, but by the inclina- 
tion of the smoke and its steadiness, I could not doubt that the 
steamer was heading our way. I continued watching her for about 
ten minutes, at the expiration of which time I could make out, with 
the help of the telescope, that was a very powerful one, the projection 
of a mast and square yards above the horizon; and soon after the 
whole hull drew up, though to the naked eye she was a mere speck 
upon the very verge of the mighty surface of blue sea, upon which 
the sunshine gleamed and faded with the sinking and rising of the 
light swell, like the fluctuating lustre in a moving sheet of shot silk. 

It was now seen that she was heading dead for us, and Sir 
Mordaunt sent his niece below to tell Lady Brookes that a steamer 
was coming our way. 

* How shall we convey our wishes to her?’ said he to me. 

‘ Purchase should know,’ said I. 

‘Purchase!’ he called. ‘I want that steamer stopped, that we 
may ask her captain’s permission to send the three men to her—that 
is, if she is going home. How shall we stop her ?’ 

‘ How shall we stop her, sir?’ wheezed the old fellow, giving me 
a piratical glance, as if he guessed there was some trick of mine in 
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that question. ‘ Why, it’s a case of distress; so half-mast the ensign, 
jack down.’ 

It was plain from this that the man knew nothing about ship’s 
signals, for he should have flown colours signifying ‘I wish to 
communicate. But as an old coalman, he would probably have 
handled no other bunting in his life than his old ensign. 

I ventured to suggest that the half-masted ensign with the jack 
down was a very extreme signal to display, and would make them 
believe our vessel in imminent danger. 

‘If you know better than me, Mr. Walton, perhaps you'll tell Sir 
Mordaunt what your idea of signalling is,’ exclaimed the old man, 
stormily. 

‘Pray please yourself, I replied, preserving my gravity with an 
effort. 

He began to address Sir Mordaunt, who cut him short by saying, 
‘Hoist what you choose, Purchase; hoist what you choose, man; 
only see that you stop the steamer.’ 

‘I takes my orders from you, sir,’ replied Purchase, with angry 
emphasis, and forthwith bundled aft, and with great ostentation of 
gesture bent on the ensign and hoisted it, union down and half-mast 
high, making us appear in a terrible plight indeed. I nearly 
suffocated with laughter whilst watching his face as he turned it up 
to the masthead and shook a turn out of the flag-halliards. If Sir 
Mordaunt had been capable of anger, I believe he would have been 
sharp upon me then; but his gentle disposition would never let him 
go beyond a remonstrance. 

‘ My dear Walton, pray don’t quiz the old man,’ said he. ‘ He 
may have forgotten the art of signalling by flags.’ 

‘ But couldn’t he look into the signal-book, to see what he should 
do?’ I replied. ‘Suppose me ignorant, my ignorance goes for 
nothing. But his ignorance is ominous, even in so small a matter as 
bunting.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid of him,’ said he, smiling. ‘ I'll warrant you that 
he carries us home safe enough.’ 

‘Let us say nothing about that, Sir Mordaunt, for here’s your 
wife.’ 

He hastened to meet her and get her a chair, and in a trice was 
busy about her, pointing out the ship, adjusting a cushion to her 
back, and so on. 

Miss Tuke came to me, and said in a whisper, ‘ Do you remember 
when the shark seized the poor dog, that I screamed? Well, my 
aunt heard that scream, and asked what it meant. I told her that 
one of the dogs jumped overboard for a swim, and that it had fright- 
ened me. I wish her health did not make these fibs necessary. But 
having told her this, I repeat it to you, that the fiction may be main- 
tained.’ 

‘Iam afraid among you all that you are spoiling your aunt,’ 
said I. 
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‘It’s uncle Mordaunt’s wish,’ says she, quickly. 

‘Well, then, he’s spoiling her. If I had a nervous wife, I'd 
humour her nerves, I believe ; but my humouring should be an edu- 
cation, too. A poor shipwrecked widow, like the woman below, should 
not scare her, and she should be able tosee a shark eat a dog with 
just as much sensibility as you showed, and no more.’ 

‘That puzzles me, rather; but it doesn’t matter,’ saidshe. * At 
all events, I am sure you mean to compliment me. But you will 
remember that I am not an invalid, and I see that you still think of 
the poor widow.’ 

I laughed outright, whereupon up marches Norie. 

‘ What’s all the fun about, Walton ?’ 

‘Don’t be suspicious ; we weren’t talking about you,’ said I. 

‘Aren’t you haunted by that poor brute of a dog?’ cried he. 
‘You were the cause of his death. You would fish for that shark, 
and by hooking him you excited the poor animal, and made him jump 
overboard.’ 

‘Hush, pray !’ exclaimed Miss Tuke, with a glance at her aunt. 

He made a hideous grimace. ‘ Heaven preserve me! I had clean 
forgot. Why, what a monstrous ship is that yonder! What is she? 
A man-of-war ? ’ 

She was approaching us very fast. Her hull was green and red, 
with a profusion of gilt, that looked like gold-lace, upon her bow. 
She was brig-rigged, with raking masts, and a square yellow funnel. 
leaning aft, and apparently not far short of three thousand tons 
burden. She looked to be aiming straight for us, and the heavy 
sheer of her iron bows made her resemble a small island coming along. 
Two sparkling columns of water spouted up at an angle from each 
side of her stem, and their summits rose to close under the hawse- 
pipes; but as they arched over, they broke into foam, and girdled the 
dark red bottom of the speeding hull witha band of snow, the ends of 
which met under her counter, and streamed away in a glittering 
milk-white line across the blue sea, until the eye lost sight of the 
delicate trail in the far distance. 

When she was about a mile off, her people hoisted English colours, 
and slowed the engines, as you could have seen by the drooping of 
the two shining bow waves, like the gradual turning down of a foun- 
tain. I have no doubt the sight of our flag made them reckon upon 
coming across something tragical; and through the glass I could 
make out swarms of heads along the line of bulwarks, watching us. 

‘Stand by to hail her, Purchase,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt; and 
we all gathered together in a cluster abaft the main rigging to see 
her, whilst our men bustled about, letting go and tricing up, and 
dowsing canvas, that we might not swim out of earshot. 

Now that we knew by her flag she was English, and took it, of 
course, that she was going home, we looked at her with an interest 
which, if you have crossed the ocean and been for days without 
speaking a vessel, you will sympathise with. She made the picture 
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of home rise before us vividly—the English Channel, with its beau- 
tiful shores, the yachts whitening the offing round the Isle of Wight ; 
the crowded Downs, with low-lying Deal sparkling beyond the glit- 
tering shingle ; the noble, busy Thames, and the garden-like lands 
beyond its banks. A group of men were upon her high skeleton 
bridge, and one stood at the extreme end of it, waiting to hail us 
when near enough. Presently the turn of her wheel by a couple of 
spokes canted her head, and she drew out slowly (her engines being 
stopped), and we watched with admiration, as she floated abreast of 
us, the gradual unfolding of her immense length, and the beauty of 
the whole picture of her red bottom colouring the blue water under 
her, and her green side full of flashing windows, and her massive 
stem standing up and overlooking the sea like a sheer cliff, whilst a 
trickle of grey smoke floated languidly towards the sky out of her 
leaning short funnel, and her rigging veined the heavens like a 
spider’s web. Her poop was of middling length, protected by a very 
low bulwark surmounted by brass stanchions and white lifelines, so 
that we could clearly perceive the crowd of saloon passengers seated 
or standing, and watching us from under the awning. There were a 
great many women dressed in all manner of gay colours, and Miss 
Tuke hit the character of the picture neatly when she said to me that 
those people looked like a garden party out ona cruise. Binocular 
glasses and telescopes bristled at us from all parts of the vessel. I 
could well imagine the wonderment excited by the inverted and half- 
masted ensign aboard a yacht with a crowd of smartly-dressed seamen 
in her bows, well-dressed people aft, and the whole apparently coming 
up to a high standard of safety, luxury, and equipment. 

‘Schooner ahoy!’ came ringing from the steamer. 

*Hillo!’ bawled Purchase. 

‘Why have you that distress-signal flying ?’ 

‘ We've three shipwrecked men aboard, that we took off a water- 
logged barque,’ vociferated Purchase; ‘ and if you’re bound for Heng- 
land, will ’ee let us send em aboard you?’ 

There was a curious movement among the people on the poop at 
this, and the man who had hailed us stumped along the bridge to 
where the knot of men were. I could not help thinking that the 
information they had got was a disappointment to many of them. A 
good deal of excitement had been promised by our flag, and Pur- 
chase’s statement was no better than an anti-climax. Presently the 
man returned to the end of the bridge and sung out, ‘ We'll send a 
boat ;’ and after a short delay a boat swept round under the stern of 
the huge vessel, in charge of one of the mates, an individual in a long 
coat with gilt buttons, and a square-peaked cap. A short ladder was 
thrown over the side, the boat hooked on, and the mate stepped 
aboard. He raised his cap very politely, and glanced round him with 
much curiosity, and then took a squint at the ensign, as if he could 
not reconcile that flag with the small business that had caused its 
display. 
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‘I am glad that nothing is the matter with you,’ said he, 
addressing Sir Mordaunt, at once guessing him to be the owner. 
‘We hardly knew what to expect when we saw that signal.’ 

‘You are bound to England, I presume,’ said Sir Mordaunt. 

‘ We are, sir—to Glasgow, from New Orleans.’ 

‘That’s a bit out of the men’s track,’ said I to the baronet. 

‘Why, no,’ he replied, ‘not if I give them the means to get 
across to Liverpool. Would your captain take these poor fellows ?’ 
said he, addressing the mate. 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply. ‘I shall have to trouble you for the 
particulars of the rescue. Which are the men?’ 

They were called, and came aft. Dressed in the clothes lent them 
by the yacht’s crew, and having quite recovered their health, they 
looked very tidy, likely seamen. 

‘This gentleman,’ said Sir Mordaunt to them, ‘ tells me that the 
captain of yonder steamship is willing to give you a passage to 
Glasgow. I know that the port you want to get to is Liverpool, but 
as you are anxious to get home here is a chance you should not miss; 
and if I give this gentleman sufficient funds to pay for your journey 
from Glasgow to Liverpool, your being landed at Glasgow won’t make 
any difference to you.’ 

‘We can only say, “Thank you, and God bless you, sir!”’ 
answered one of them. 

‘You still have the clothes you wore when you were rescued ?’” 
continued Sir Mordaunt. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, you will keep those you have on, and the two suits will 
serve you as a kit. Ill make it right with the owners of those 
clothes.’ 

The poor fellows tried to thank him again, but the words stuck 
in their throats. 

‘ Bear a hand now, and get your bundles into the boat,’ said the 
mate; and they skurried forward, whilst the mate went into the 
cabin with Sir Mordaunt, to take wine, and look at the entry in 
the log-book relating to the wreck. 

In a very short time the three men were ready; and I saw them, 
as they said good-bye to the ‘ Lady Maud’s’ men, fling down their 
bundles and grasp their hands with both theirs. Indeed, I never 
saw gratitude more movingly expressed than in the postures and 
motions of these poor sailors. They came to the gangway where I was 
standing, and one of them said, ‘ We should like to say good-bye to 
Mrs, Stretton, sir.’ 

---*To be sure,’ I answered; and went to the skylight, where I 
called to the steward to ask Mrs. Stretton to step on deck. She 
came immediately after Sir Mordaunt and the mate had arrived, and 
the three men, pulling off their caps, went up to her and held out 
their hands one after another. I did not hear them speak ; I believe 
nothing was said; it was merely a rough, pathetic seaman’s grasp of 
3B2 
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the hand on their part. The memory of their long anguish, their 
drowned shipmates, all those hours of famine and thirst, with Death 
the skeleton sitting among them on that water-swept deck, would 
well account for their parting in silence. I had my eye on the 
widow’s face as she shook hands with the first man. It was firm, 
and she looked at him steadily; but she broke down suddenly when 
she took the second man’s hand, and dropped her face, unable to look 
at him; and when the third man took her hand she was crying 
piteously. Miss Tuke put her arm through hers and led her away to 
the after end of the deck; and I was glad to see her go, for it was 
painful that such grief as hers should be watched by so many eyes, 
though God knows there was no want of sympathy for her. 

The men then bade us farewell. Sir Mordaunt gave them his 
hand, and one of them held it as though he could not make up his 
mind to release it. ‘Good-bye, mum! God bless you, mum !” said 
they to Lady Brookes. 

‘ Now, my lads, jump into the boat,’ exclaimed the mate. ‘ But 
first let me tell you that this gentleman,’ indicating the baronet, 
‘has given me ten pounds for my captain to hold for you;’ and 
then, as if he feared this would excite another demonstration of 
gratitude and cause more delay, he sung out, ‘In with you, boys! 
Chuck your bundles down.’ 

The men dropped over the side, the mate, bowing to us all, 
followed, and as the boat shoved off the three men stood up and 
cheered us. In a very little while they disappeared under the stern 
of the great steamship, and shortly after the monster began to forge 
ahead. 

It was a brave sight to see that huge and powerful fabric—that 
had lain motionless upon the swell which kept the yacht’s masts 
swaying like a bandmaster’s biton—divide the water under the 
hidden propulsion of her screw. The trembling light under her 
quivered in her glossy sides, and the glass of her port-holes flashed 
and faded as her head came round to the north and east. A great 
body of black smoke burst suddenly out of her low fat funnel, and 
the first belch of it shot up like a balloon; but the breeze was too 
light to incline the dark and gleaming pillar until it had reached a 
certain height, when it yielded to the pressure of the current up 
there, and leaned over into a most graceful curl, which, as it blew 
further and further towards the horizon, looked like a gigantic bridge 
arching the blue water, whose surface mirrored the league of sooty 
coil in a straight dark brown line, that might very well have passed 
in the distance for a shoal of mud. 

But though she made a fine show, yet she was sadly wanting in 
all those points of beauty which a sailing vessel offers. The pyramid 
of shining canvas, the stately leaning of the tapering masts, the 
swelling curves of the jibs, the lovely graduation of shadow and light 
upon the round cloths, and the sharp clear lining of the delicate 
rigging upon them, were all lacking. Strength, even in its most 
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majestic form, was expressed by that mighty red and green hull 
heaping the sparkling blue water at her side, and a torrent of snow 
pouring away from under her elliptical stern, that was radiant with 
gilt configurations, but there was no gracefulness. The eye had to 
seek the ‘ Lady Maud’ for that. And a beautiful sight she was, I 
make no doubt, for the passengers aboard that great receding steamer 
to watch. For so soon as the boat had gone clear of us, sail had 
been made, and such air as there was being abeam, every stitch of 
square canvas, and the studding-sails to boot, were piled upon the 
little vessel, until she must have looked like a big white cloud upon 
the sea. Soon the tinkling and churning of water alongside told us 
that the ‘ Lady Maud’ was contributing something to the rapidly- 
increasing interval that now separated the two vessels. In three- 
quarters of an hour the great ocean steamship was no bigger than a 
nutshell upon the horizon, and when we went to lunch nothing was 
to be seen of her but a smudge of smoke hovering over the spot 
where she had vanished. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Earuiest Scorrish UNIVERSITY. 


T was a favourite saying of the late Dean Stanley that St. Andrews 
had for him the charm of Canterbury and Oxford combined. 
Those who are constant residents within it, pressed with the cares 
or distracted with the frivolities of the hour, might smile at such a 
comparison, What! they might say, compare these few gaunt and 
shattered skeletons of ancient magnificence with the vast and still 
flourishing Cathedral, the seat of England’s Primacy, or the two 
small St. Andrews Colleges, the one still retaining something of 
cloistral seclusion, the other with no survival of antiquity but its old 
tower and chapel!—compare these with the grandeur of Christ 
Church or the serene medieval beauty of Magdalen!—it is simply 
ludicrous. To those whose perceptions custom has dulled it may 
seem so. But one gifted,as Dean Stanley was, with the finest historic 
eye and the keenest imaginative sensibility, coming fresh upon St. 
Andrews, sees around him an embodiment of a long and stormy his- 
tory, in all its most startling vicissitudes, not perhaps to be equalled 
on any other spot of British ground. Such an one cannot, doubtless, 
gaze without pain on those ‘skeletons of unfleshed humanity,’ the 
record of all that is wildest in passion and darkest in fanaticism. 
But the pain is more than compensated by the crowding memories 
which thrill him at every turn, as he walks around these ruins, look- 
ing down upon him in ‘all the imploring beauty of decay.’ There are 
memories embedded in almost every stone which he sees, waiting only 
for the open eye and the receptive heart to take them in. 

In this St. Andrews is unique, that the same spot of ground con- 
tained Scotland’s oldest and metropolitan Cathedral, and also her 
earliest University, and that the University was the child and nursling 
of the Cathedral and its monastery. But the wind-swept, foam- 
fringed promontory had been known as a centre of religion for at 
least. seven hundred years before it became a seat of learning. The 
earliest sacred place was the cave in the sandstone cliff, close under 
the Cathedral, known as the Cave of Saint Regulus. It has now so 
crumbled away as to be almost indiscernible. But thither, probably 
soon after A.D. 600, came a Columban eremite, and made the cave his 
abode ; and this was, it is suggested, the historic personage who was 
afterwards transformed into the mythic Regulus. Hard by, there 
probably soon arose one of those primitive monasteries of wicker- 
work, in which would dwell a small brotherhood of Columban monks 
from Iona. 

Early in the eighth century the monks of the old Columban 
foundations were driven out of South Pictland, and among others 
those of the monastery of St. Andrews would disappear. 
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The next step was when, in 736, the Pictish King, Ungus or 
Angus, son of Fergus, placed in Kilrimont a new body of clergy, who 
had brought the relics of St. Andrew with them. Whence they 
brought them we know not. From Patras or Constantinople the old 
legend says; from Hexham in Northumberland Mr. Skene suggests. 
Kilrimont, afterwards called St. Andrews, thenceforth became the 
National Church of the Picts, whose royal seat was at Scone; and St. 
Andrew, superseding Columba, and his successor St. Peter, became 
their patron saint. 

The next important date is a.p. 889, when the Scottish dynasty 
succeeded to the Pictish throne, and reigned at Scone over the united 
kingdom of Alban,—when the Pictish and Scottish churches were 
blended into one,—when Saint Andrew became the patron saint of the 
united Picts and Scots,—and when the Bishop of St. Andrews became 
known as the Bishop of Alban. The Scottish line of kings, being 
established at Scone, brought back with them the Columban monks 
who had been driven from Pictland early in the eighth century, and 
these doubtless returned to Kilrimont, whither they had first 
brought the name of Christ. The Primacy of the whole Scottish 
Church which, after the downfall of Iona, had passed fora short time 
to Dunkeld and then to Abernethy, was, with the sanction of the 
king, transferred in 908 to St. Andrews, where it remained till the 
downfall of the medizval church. It became the policy of the 
Scottish kings, when they had removed their royal seat from Argyll to 
Scone, to foster St. Andrews and make it supersede Iona as the chief 
sanctuary of their people; as Dean Stanley once said, a Cordova to 
keep the pilgrims from going in search of Mecca,a Bethel to prevent 
the tribes from returning to Jerusalem. 

We read of Constantine, one of the Scottish kings, in a.p. 942, 
worn out with age and troubles, retiring to the monastery of St. 
Andrews, and living there as a Culdee, till he died in that ‘dreary 
pile’—the pile being the Culdee monastery of Kirkheugh, to the 
east of the cathedral, and overlooking the harbour. The foundations, 
after having been for centuries buried out of sight, were within a recent 
date laid bare, when excavations were being made for a new battery. 

On the whole question of the origin and nature of the Culdees, so 
obscure yet so interesting, much light has of late been thrown by Dr. 
Reeves and Mr. Skene, but on that enticing subject we cannot linger 
now. 

The first elements of learning were given to Scotland we know 
before the time of the Culdees, through the monks of the Columban 
Church. They introduced letters and a written language, and were, 
like their founder, zealous in copying MSS. Whatever education the 
young received, whatever instruction the people got, came entirely 
from the Columban monks. When the Columban Church was expelled 
from South Pictland, and afterwards when Iona was laid waste by the 
Norsemen, the Culdees, who succeeded the Columban monks in the 
Celtic monasteries, carried on the work of education. In these 
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monasteries we find in the latter part of the eighth and in the ninth 
centuries a new functionary taking the place of the Iona Scribnigh or 
scribe. This was the Ferleiginn, or lector, or man of learning, whose 
work was closely connected with education. He was prelector in the 
monastic school for the training of the clerics. The Culdee Ferleiginn 
continued in St. Andrews till the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
after the old Celtic Church had been extinguished. 

But the greatest of all the changes which St. Andrews saw before 
the Reformation was that which was wrought by the Saxon Princess, 
Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore, when she brought to 
Scotland the Roman clergy and discipline. The Celtic Church she 
found far’ gone in decay, partly from external violence, partly from 
internal corruptions. That saintly Queen herself pleaded in a public 
Council with the Celtic clergy to convince them of their manifold 
abuses—their practical neglect of worship, their wide departure from 
the truth, which with her meant the Roman faith and worship. 
What she began, her sons Alexander I. and David, when they 
ascended the throne, completed, superseding the Culdees by Roman 
clerics and monks, arranging the Church no longer on a tribal but on 
a territorial basis, and substituting the parochial system and Diocesan 
Episcopacy for the old tribal church and merely functional bishops. 

At the close of the eleventh century—that is, soon after the 
Norman Conquest—the line of the native bishops ended in the per- 
son of Fothad, the last Celtic Bishop of St. Andrews. He died in the 
last year of Malcolm Canmore’s reign, A.D. 1093, and then there was 
a vacancy for fourteen years, after which the see was filled by a 
stranger, the first of a line of bishops of foreign descent. This was 
Turgot, formerly confessor of St. Margaret and author of her 
Biography, whom her son Alexander brought from the Priory of 
Durham to the see of St. Andrews. The outward visible symbol of 
this change from the Celtic to the Roman Church is the Tower of St. 
Regulus. The best architectural authorities give it only a conjectural 
date, somewhere between the tenth and the thirteenth century. But 
the late Joseph Robertson, Scotland’s most learned antiquary, believed 
that it must be the * Nova Basilica, of which he found mention in 
some old chronicle, as erected in a.p. 1127. He conceived that it was 
built by the Roman clergy, before they had funds for the great cathe- 
dral, and that it was raised so high, after the model of the early cam- 
paniles of Italy, in order that it might overcrow the humbler Culdee 
monastery of the adjacent Kirkheugh. 

Robert, who was Bishop next in succession but one to Turgot, from 
1121 to 1159, also a Saxon, founded the Priory, and brought thither 
from Scone, where he had himself been Prior, the black Canons or 
Canons regular of St. Augustine. The site of the monastery was, as 
all know, immediately to the south of the future cathedral, to which 
it was attached; aud Bishop Robert endowed it with grants from the 
Episcopal revenues. The Culdees he expressly excluded from being 
inmates of his new Priory, because they were secular clergy and 
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married men, and could not conform to the strict rule of the Canons 
Regular. 

King David, when he visited St. Andrews, greatly patronised the 
new Priory. He held a conference in its cloisters with Bishop 
Robert, and compelled him to relinquish all the lands of the Boar’s 
Chase, which he made over to the Augustinian monks. The Prior of 
the St. Andrews monastery was of greater dignity than all the other 
mitred abbots in Scotland. He was entitled to wear the mitre, the 
ring, and the pastoral staff in parliaments and councils, Ever since the 
time of Queen Margaret the Culdees had been dying out by internal 
decay, and by the establishment of bishoprics and their cathedral 
staff on the ruins of Culdean monasteries; but in the reign of King 
David a regular crusade against them was begun, and they were dis- 
possessed of most of their remaining rights. They struggled for a 
time, and tried to maintain their claim to share in the election of the 
bishop; but of that they were finally deprived in 1273, after which 
little more is heard of them. 

As Bishop Robert founded the Priory, his successor, Bishop 
Arncld, founded the Cathedral in a.p. 1160. For 158 years the 
building of it went on, proceeding and pausing, pausing and pro- 
ceeding, till at last it was completed and consecrated by Bishop 
Lamberton in a day of July 1318, in the presence of Robert Bruce, who 
came hither with all his chivalry to do honour to the dedication. The 
King further endowed the Cathedral out of his private means, in 
gratitude for the great victory which the Patron Saint of the kingdom 
had recently vouchsafed to him at Bannockburn. For only 241 years 
was that beautiful and venerable pile allowed to stand entire, when, 
in 1559, it was desecrated by a savage mob, and abandoned to the 
ravage of the elements, and to the still more relentless hands of the 
dwellers in St. Andrews. Besides the Cathedral and the Priory, in 
time there arose two other monasteries, one of the Black-hooded 
Friars, a remnant of whose church still stands in South Street; the 
other, a monastery of the Gray or Franciscan Friars, whose foundation 
has wholly disappeared from its site in Market Street. Besides all 
these there was the decaying Provostry of Kirkheugh, which continued 
to dwindle on its old site till the Reformation. This, thes, was the 
order of the sacred places of St. Andrews :— 


The Cave of St. Regulus. 

The Monastery of Kirkheugh. 
The Tower of St. Regulus. 

The Priory of Augustinian Monks. 
The Cathedral. 

The Dominican Monastery. 

The Franciscan Monastery. 


Education, which had begun under the Culdees, did not slumber, 
but rather progressed, under the new order. It must have been 
fostered more or less by all the monastic foundations I have named, 
but its chief seat was the Priory. Intellectual activity was greatly 
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stimulated there when, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury put in their claim for jurisdiction 
over the see of St. Andrews and the whole Scottish Church. When the 
independence of the Metropolitan see was thus threatened, it was the 
monks of the Augustinian Priory who took up the challenge. They 
were at once the best lawyers and the ablest literary men of their day 
in Scotland. England’s claim for ecclesiastical, was soon followed by 
a like claim for civil, supremacy. Whenever England put forth one 
document to support her claim, Scotland answered by another, and 
those answers were most of them concocted within the walls of our 
Priory. Columba had to be disowned as the Apostle of the Picts, and 
the founder of Scottish Christianity, in order to give to St. Andrews 
a fictitious origin in the fourth century, and thus to antedate St. 
Augustine and Canterbury. From this sprung the legend of Regulus 
and his monks coming from Patras. The line of Scottish kings, too, 
had to be carried back to 443 years before the Christian era, in order 
to outdo England’s claims to antiquity. It was within the Priory of 
St. Andrews that this tissue of fabulous history was woven, piece by 
piece, as the needs of controversy required. And at last all these 
isolated forgeries were woven into a formal history of the kingdom 
by Fordun, a priest of the diocese of St. Andrews, whose history has 
passed as authentic almost to our own time. Many as have been the 
remarkable men who have lived, and many able books as have been 
written in St. Andrews, it never gave birth to a more important 
literature than that which then issued from these monastic cloisters. 
False or true, it was composed for a patriotic interest—to resist the 
encroachments of England; first, on Scotland’s ecclesiastical, then 
on her civil independence. Whatever falsehood was in those docu- 
ments does not imply such untruthfulness in the writers as might at 
first sight seem. Historic certitude and the tests of it are quite a 
recent growth—historic criticism is not yet a century old. To men 
living in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the past was all one 
confused haze, in which fact, legend, and myth passed into each other, 
and seemed all equally certain. 

With the monasteries of St. Andrews both Celtic and Saxon, 
schools of some kind were, from the first, associated. If for no other 
purpose, the monks had to train their successors and the secular clergy. 
We read of scholars connected with the Culdee community at Kirk- 
heugh, and we know that there were regular schools attached to the 
Roman monasteries in Scotland, of which the monks were generally 
the teachers, or at least the superintendents. There existed in St. 
Andrews, too, from an early date—some say from the twelfth century 
—a ‘ Schola Illustris,’ on the site in South Street afterwards occupied 
by the ‘ Pedagogium.’ There the youths were taught not only reading, 
writing, and grammar, but also logic and rhetoric. On holidays the 
scholars of these schools used to meet in the churches to hold logical 
disputations, and to make rhetorical declamations. There can be little 
doubt that this ‘ Schola Illustris’ and the school of the monastery 
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were the germs out of which our university sprung. But until the 
fifteenth century, whenever Scottish youths who had been trained in 
the monastic schools wished to obtain higher learning, they had to 
migrate to other countries, some to Oxford perhaps, but far more to 
Paris. It was to the well-abused medieval Churchmen that we owe the 
foundation of our schools, as well as of our universities, and many other 
blessings. We have remembered their faults ; we have forgotten the 
benefits they bequeathed to us. 

To Henry Wardlaw, who was Bishop of St. Andrews from a.D. 1403 
to 1440, belongs the honour of having founded the first university in 
Scotland. He seems to have been a man who, besides his general 
intelligence and public activity, had a turn for educating youth; for 
in the early days of his episcopate we find the banished Earl of North- 
umberland coming to St. Andrews, and committing to the Bishop’s 
charge Henry Percy, his son; and Robert ITI. of Scotland entrusted 
to his care his son, afterwards James I., who spent two years in the 
Bishop’s castle as the companion of young Percy, before he (James) 
was carried captive to England. 

It was in A.D. 1411 that the Bishop founded the Seminary, and in 
A.D. 1413 that he received from Pope Benedict XIII. the Papal Bull 
which confirmed the foundation, and constituted it a university. 
Benedict XIII., who was one of three rival claimants at that. time for 
the Papal chair, had established his court at Paniscola in Arragon, 
whence, in one year, he issued six Papal Bulls in favour of the 
university, of which the earliest is still preserved in the University 
Charter Chest. It was a day of glad rejoicing when Henry Ogilvy, 
Master of Arts, ‘ made, his entry into this city, bearing the Bull which 
endowed the infant seminary with the high privileges of a university.’ 

This is the description of it by Tytler, the historian :— 

Ogilvy’s arrival was welcomed by the ringing of bells from the steeples 
and the tumultuous joy of all classes of the inhabitants. On the following 
day, being Sunday, a solemn convocation of the clergy was held in the 
Refectory ; and the Papal Bulls having been read in the presence of the 
Bishop, the Chancellor of the University, they proceeded in procession to 
the high altar (of the Cathedral), when the Te Deum was sung by the 
whole assembly; the bishops, priors, and other dignitaries being arrayed 
in their richest canonicals, whilst 400 clerks, besides novices and lay 
brothers, and an immense crowd of spectators, bent down before the high 
altar in gratitude and adoration. High mass was then celebrated ; and 
when the service was concluded, the remainder of the day was devoted to 
mirth and festivity. 


Such was the high festival which celebrated the day when Scotland’s 
first university was born. 
The first Bull says— 


that, considering the peace and quietness which flourish in the city of St. 
Andrews and its neighbourhood, its abundant supply of victuals, the 
number of its hospitia and other conveniences for students, we are led to 
hope that this city, which the divine bounty has enriched with so many 
gifts, may become the fountain of science, and the nurse of many men dis- 
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tinguished for knowledge and virtue. Therefore, towards these desirable 
ends, and moved by the prayers of King James, the Bishop, Prior, Arch- 
deacon, and Chapter, we, by our apostolical authority, found and institute a 
university in the said city of St. Andrews, for Theology, Canon and Civil 
Law, Arts, Medicine, and other lawful Faculties. 


During all the Middle Age, and long after, Scotland, we know, 
derived most of her civilisation from France, her constant ally. And 
so when Bishop Wardlaw wished a model for his university he found 
it in the University of Paris, which was then, and had long been, the 
most famous in Europe. Following the example of the University 
of Paris, which divided its students into four nations—France, Picardy, 
Normandy, and England—St. Andrews divided its students into the 
four nations of Fife, Lothian, Angus, and Alban. These chose the 
Rector, who was the chief and most influential officer in the univer- 
sity, and who sat on high festivals in a stall in the cathedral next 
to the Bishop and before the Prior. The university possessed as its 
first teachers thirteen doctors of theology, eight doctors of laws, 
besides other learned men. The students at first were said to be more 
numerous than they afterwards became, when they were compelled 
to live within college walls. But, as no record of their number 
remains, we are left to conjecture on this point. In those first years 
they lived where they chose, and at their own expense. Let me 
give honoris causé the names of some of the earliest teachers. These 
were Laurence of Lindores, Abbot of Scone and Professor of Laws, 
who lectured on the four books of the famous sentences of Peter the 
Lombard; William Stephen, afterwards Bishop of Dumblane; John 
Lister, Canon of St. Andrews; John Schevez, Archdeacon of the 
same, and John Schivez. The university, which was at first known 
as Studium Generale, had no local habitation for a time, but private 
persons lent rooms in different parts of the city, in which the teach- 
ing was carried on. The first teachers had no payment for their 
teaching and no endowments; but, being all beneficed priests, they 
were, by the Pope and Bishop, exempted from residence on their 
benefices, and allowed to enjoy their revenues, on condition of pro- 
viding for the cure of souls under their charge. 

For twenty years the university continued asa disembodied teach- 
ing and degree-granting power, but in a.p. 1430 the bishop who 
founded it granted to its members a certain tenement ‘ on thesouth side 
of the South Street’ to serve as grammatical schools for the masters or 
regents, or as halls and chambers for the students. This was the 
ancient ‘Pedagogium,’ on whose site the present College of St. 
Mary’s stands. Bishop Wardlaw, in the deed granting this founda- 
tion, wills and ordains ‘that the Dean of Faculty, regents, and mas- 
ters shall celebrate, in their ordinary caps (and huciis) and in white 
surplices, the anniversary of his death, in the chapel, with two wax- 
tapers burning on a covered table, a placebo and dirige on the eve 
of the day of his death, and the next day the mass of “ requiem cum 
nota.”’ Eleven years after the foundation of the university, the 
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accomplished poet-king James I. returned from captivity with his 
English Queen, the Lady Jane Beaufort, and visited St. Andrews. 
His old preceptor, Bishop Wardlaw, had crowned them both at Scone, 
and soon after this, the King, when he came to be the guest of the 
Bishop in his castle, did all he could to foster the infant university. 
He invited learned men from Continental universities to take part 
in the teaching at St. Andrews. He himself used to frequent the 
public disputations of the students, and he desired the regents lo 
recommend to him for Church preferment only such youths as were 
of good learning and of virtuous lives. 

There is no greater or more honoured name among Scottish 
Churchmen of the Middle Age, or of any other age, than that of 
Bishop James Kennedy, the founder of St. Salvator’s College. On 
his father’s side he was sprung from an ancient Ayrshire house, and 
his mother, Lady Mary, Countess of Angus, was a daughter of King 
Robert III., so that the Bishop was cousin-german tv James II. 
Succeeding to Bishop Wardlaw, his tenure of the Scottish Primacy 
extended from A.D. 1440 to 1466, that is, during almost the whole 
reign of James IL. and half of the reign of James III. He was the 
last Bishop of St. Andrews, as his successor and half-brother, Patrick 
Graham, was the first Archbishop. He was without doubt the fore- 
must man of his time in Scotland both for character and ability. 
All the historians, Pitscottie, Buchanan, Tytler, and Hill Burton, 
combine in praise of him. Asa Churchman he lived a life of blame- 
less piety and conscientiousness. His charity, says Tytler, was 
‘munificent, active, and discriminating,’ his religion ‘ sincere, and as 
little tinged by bigotry as it was pcssible in that day to be.’ Even 
Buchanan, who has seldom a good word to say of a bishop, is lavish 
in his praise of Kennedy. Pitscottie mentions that he was un- 
wearied in the work of visiting his diocese. He both kept his clergy 
to their duty of preaching and tending the sick, and himself visited 
the churches and preached to the parishioners the Word of God. He 
set himself vigorously all his life long to reform the abuses which 
he saw were destroying the Church, and left a bright example to all 
Bishops andChurchmen. But, besides his work as an ecclesiastic, 
the necessities of the time called him to be a statesman. His cousin, 
James II., looked to his wisdom for counsel, and he was twice, 
without seeking it, appointed Chancellor of the kingdom. In this 
capacity, Hill Burton says of him, ‘ He was the first Churchman to 
hold high politicalinfluence in Scotland ; and his appearance upon 
the stage affords a glimpse of a more civilised and orderly future 
for the kingdom—not so much because he was a Churchman, as 
because he was a man of peaceful and moderate counsels. His is one 
of the few political reputations against which no stone is cast.’ 

Scottish history contains no more dramatic interview than that 
which took place between James II. and Bishop Kennedy in his castle 
of St. Andrews, when the three great Earls—the Earl of Douglas, 
the Tiger Earl of Crawford, and the Lord of the Isles—-had made a 
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‘band,’ and bound themselves by an oath to stand by each other 
against the king. James, in despair, had all but resolved to fly from 
his kingdom; but before doing so he took refuge with his cousin, 
the Bishop, within his old sea fort at St. Andrews. The Bishop, see- 
ing that the King was exhausted by fatigue, desired food to be served 
up to him, while he himself retired to pray for him and for his com- 
monwealth. Returning in a short time, the Bishop led the King to 
his own chamber. There they knelt down and prayed together. 
After this Kennedy gave the King a sheaf of arrows bound together, 
and bade him break them as they were. When the King could 
not, he then bade him loose the sheaf and break them one by one. 
By this acted parable the Bishop conveyed the counsel, ‘ Divide et 
impera. The King acted on the advice, and the Bishop lent him 
his aid on carrying it out. The part which Kennedy played in the 
sequel is full of historic interest; and the result was that the King 
thus succeeded in dissolving the band of the three great earls, and in 
crushing the House of those ‘tremendous Earls of Douglas,’ whose 
sword for so long had more than counterpoised the sceptre of the 
Stuart kings. 

On the untimely death of James II. Kennedy was appointed 
guardian of the infant James III., and governor of the kingdom ; 
‘carissimus avunculus noster, as the young prince styled him. 
For five years Kennedy by his wisdom kept both Church and State 
from disorder, but on his death in 1466 there was no man to take 
his place, and both fell back into confusion. If the righteousness 
and wisdom of one man could have availed to save a Church rushing 
headlong to destruction, Kennedy would have saved it. 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


But it might not be. The ancient church had been for long 
growing hopelessly corrupt, and the goodness of one man could not 
avert its doom. 

It was in 1456 that the Bishop founded his college, endowing it 
with the teinds of several parishes belonging to the Bishopric. Out 
of these he provided for the maintenance of thirteen persons, to recall 
the number of our Lord and His twelve apostles. These were a 
Provost, or Principal, a Licentiate, and a Bachelor, who should all be 
in holy orders and lecture on Theology; four Masters of Arts, and 
six poor clerics (pawperes clerici). The Bishop’s Foundation Charter, 
and the Papal Bull of Pope Nicholas, confirming the same, are still 
preserved in the archives of this college. The first Principal whom 
Kennedy placed over his college was Althamar, a Scot, who had been 
educated, first in the Pedagogium, afterwards in Paris. Nothing 
could exceed the munificence with which the good Bishop provided 
for the furnishing of the college and its chapel—stoles for the priests, 
dalmatics, copes, chalices, goblets, basins, candelabras, censers, and 
crosses. An image of the Saviour two cubits long, gold and silver 
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vessels, large bells, small musical bells, and silk tapestry to adorn 
the church. Of all this magnificence the only remnants which bar- 
barism has allowed to survive are our noble college tower, the shat- 
tered and defaced chapel, the bishops’ desecrated tomb, and the 
beautiful mace of silver-gilt, which Kennedy caused to be made in 
Paris by the Dauphin’s goldsmith, A.D. 1461. 

In the Bull of Pius lf. confirming Kennedy’s second foundation 
charter, it is declared that the college is intended for theology and 
arts, for Divine worship and scholastic exercise, and for the strength- 
ening of the orthodox faith, the increase of the Christian religion, 
and removing the pestiferous schisms of heretics. Further, the Pope 
declares that it is his desire that the above thirteen persons shall eat 
and sleep within the walls of the college, observe the hours which 
he strictly names, keep matins, vespers, and other canonical hours, 
that the priests shall celebrate masses and exsequies in white surplices, 
and chant the services. He further ordains that there shall be ap- 
pointed ‘ pastors and defenders and special conservators of the col- 
lege, its benefices, and goods, lest ravenous wolves seize thereon.’ 
But besides the thirteen persons on the foundation, young men of rank 
and wealth were allowed to study in the college, but were bound to 
obey the Provost, and observe the rules of the House, just as the 
poor scholars were. On the buildings of the college with its endow- 
ments, on his own monument, and on the famous Bishop’s Barge, 
which he built for the see and named St. Salvator, Bishop Kennedy 
is said to have expended a sum which would amount to 300,000!. 
of our present money. 

The next academic foundation within the University was St. 
Leonards College, the combined work of two very different men, the 
youthful Archbishop Alexander Stuart, natural son of James IV., 
and John Hepburn, the Prior of the monastery. James had ap- 
pointed this favourite son to the vacant see while he was still a boy. 
He studied abroad, and was the disciple and friend of the famous 
Erasmus, who has left on record a notable eulogy of his genius and 
his worth. He returned to Scotland and assumed his archiepiscopal 
duties at the age of eighteen, and when only twenty-one he marched 
at his father’s desire to Flodden, where he died by his father’s side. 
They bore his dead body thence to his own cathedral, and laid it in 
a stone coffin beneath the high altar. More than fifty years ago that 
stone coffin was opened. There lay the cloven and now desecrated 
skull. For it was taken from its resting-place, and to-day, I blush 
to say it, disgraces the shelves of our museum. Such is the honour 
we confer on our founders and benefactors. Only three years were 
granted to Alexander Stuart to fill the archiepiscopal throne, but 
during that time he helped to found one college and lay the 
beginnings of another, which his less worthy successors were to com- 
plete. 

I cannot pass on without alluding to the splendid passage in 
which Dean Stanley, in his inaugural address as our Rector in 1875— 
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which who that heard it ever can forget?—speaks of Alexander 
Stuart: ‘Of all the names of ancient Scottish ecclesiastical history 
there is none which has a more tragic interest than that of the young 
Alexander Stuart, who was raised to the Archbishopric of St, 
Andrews at the early age of eighteen, by his father, James IV. He 
was the pupil of Erasmus, and that great man has left on record 
his profound admiration of the Scottish youth, who had been his 
companion and scholar in the stately old Italian city of Siena. Tall, 
dignified, graceful, with no blemish but the shortness of sight, which 
he shared in common with so many modern students—of gentle 
manners, playful humour—but keen as a hound in pursuit of know- 
ledge, in history, theology, law, above all in the new Greek learning 
—an accomplished musician, a delightful talker, high-spirited, and 
high-minded, without haughtiness—religious, without a particle of 
superstition—born to command, yet born also to conciliate— 
such was the figure that his master describes ; and aiready the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews had felt the stimulus of his youthful energy ; 
already the enlightened spirits of Scotland were beginning to breathe 
freely in the atmosphere in which he had himself been nourished. 
Had that young student of St. Andrews (for so, although archbishop, 
we may still call him), had he lived to fulfil his wonderful promise ; 
had he, with these rare gifts and rare opportunities, been spared to 
meet the impending crisis of the coming generation, instead of the 
worldly, intriguing, profligate Beaton; had he been enthroned, in 
this venerable see, with the spirit of Colet,in a higher post, the 
aspirations of More without his difficulties, ready to prepare the 
way for the first shock of the Reformation, what a chance for the 
ancient Church of this country! What an occasion of combining the 
best parts of the old with the best parts of thenew! What a call, if 
its doom had not been already fixed, to purify that corrupt Episco- 
pacy! What a hope, if moderation had in those times been pos- 
sible, of restraining the violence of the iconoclast reaction! But, 
alas! he was’slain by his father’s side at Flodden. Of all “ the flowers 
of the forest that were” there “ wede away,” surely none was more 
lovely, more precious, than this young Marcellus of the Scottish 
Church. If he fell under the memorable charge of my namesake on 
that fatal day, may he accept thus late the lament which a kinsman of 
his foe would fain pour over his untimely bier.’ That kinsman of his 
foe was Dean Stanley himself. ‘Thus late,’ well might he say. For 
no writer before him had seen or celebrated aright the rare beauty 
of that character and his tragic destiny. Those, at least, who have 
had for founders two such men as James Kennedy and Alexander 
Stuart, have reason not to think ill of bishops. But for many gene- 
rations no bishop in Scotland has had a chance of having justice 
done to him. But Scotsmen are, I believe, at length beginning to 
awake from that irrational delusion, and to see that, as there lived 
brave men before Agamemnon, so there lived good men in Scotland 
—and some of these bishops too—before John Knox. 
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The other joint founder of St. Leonards College, Prior John 
Hepburn, was, I believe, cast in amore mundane mould. But besides 
building the college, which has now all but disappeared, he has left 
a monument of himself which still survives in the old towered wall 
with which he surrounded the whole precinct of the Cathedral and 
the Priory and the grounds of St. Leonards College. On the site 
which was appropriated for the college had formerly stood a hospital, 
in which lodged the pilgrims, who aforetime came in crowds to adore 
the relics of St. Andrew, and to witness the numerous miracles 
wrought by them. In time the relics lost their power, the miracles 
ceased, and the hospitium was changed into an asylum for old and 
infirm women. These seem to have proved unprofitable inmates ; 
as the old charter says, ‘ they yielded but little or no good fruit by 
their life and conversation.’ We can well believe it. Therefore the 
young archbishop substituted for these unprofitable inmates others 
who should yield more fruit to Church and State. He converted the 
hospitium, with the adjoining Church of St. Leonard, into a college for 
poor scholars, and endowed it to maintain one principal master, four 
chaplains, two of whom should say daily masses for the souls of the 
old founder and the new, and twenty scholars, who were to be well 
versed in the Gregorian chaunt. Six of these scholars were to be 
students of theology. 

The statutes of the college, which were drawn up by Prior John 
Hepburn, and afterwards approved by Regent Murray, still remain, 
and are very curious and interesting. No one was to be admitted 
to the college under the age of fifteen years or more than one-and- 
twenty. Before admission each student was to ask on bended 
knees, before the principal master, for the love of our Lord, to be 
received into this holy society. He was then to be strictly examined 
as to his knowledge of the first and second parts of grammar, he 
was to be a good writer, and a good singer of the Gregorian chaunt ; 
must be poor in this world’s goods, and pure in life and morals. 

The internal economy and daily life within the college is laid 
down most minutely. The hour of rising in winter was half-past 
six, in summer fiveo’clock. The hours for matins, vespers, and other 
Church services are laid down, and attendance is rigorously required. 
Breakfast at eight o’clock, dinner at half-past eleven, supper at eight 
o'clock. The exact amount of food on festivals, fasts, and ordinary 
days is specified. Thrice in the week, after dinner, a lecture on 
grammar, poetry, or oratory, by the Regents in turn. 

Before taking the degree of Master the students must perfect 
themselves in logic, physic, philosophy, and metaphysics, and in 
at least one of the books of Solomon. These subjects, all but the 
last, were, of course, learned from Aristotle alone, or rather from the 
scholastic commentaries on him. All members of the college were 
to converse with each other in Latin, except the cook and his boy. 
Every Sunday the whole college was to be swept and cleaned by four 
students in turn, At Christmas and Easter all the students were to 
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sweep the walls, windows, and ceilings clean of cobwebs. No one 
was to go out of the college without leave, and when they did they 
must wear gown and hood. Once a week the students, with one of 
the Masters, shall repair (ad campos) to the Links, and having there 
practised honest games, shall return in time for vespers. If field 
exercises be allowed more than once a week (which, however, we 
dbject to, says the statute), then let the students take to some honest 
labour in a garden or elsewhere. ‘The number of students in the 
college cannot be fixed,’ says the statute, ‘but must fluctuate 
according to circumstances. They may, however, be at present ten, 
more or less, according to the direction of the principal.’ 

This, however, refers only to the students on the foundation—the 
pauperes clerici. But entrance soon was eagerly sought for by the 
wealthy ; and the statutes provide that the sons of the nobility should 
be admitted, but only on condition that these shall strictly conform 
in all things to the same discipline as the poor scholars, shall eat with 
them, read in their turn at table, and wear the same scholastic dress. 
Special care is taken to forbid in these sons of the wealthy and noble 
any kind of extravagance or any eccentricity of dress or behaviour. 
They are not to wear caps of green, scarlet, blue, yellow, or any 
showy colour, not to wear a secular dress, or garments too much cut 
away, not to frequent the town, nor to hold nightly banquets, nor 
to carry knives or offensive weapons within the college, or play dice, 
football, or unbecoming games. The course of study is wide enough. 
Each regent shall teach his pupils grammar, oratory, poetry, or any- 
thing else which the principal may direct. The college, though at 
first provided with but slender funds, rose in time, by the vigilance 
of its Masters, above these difficulties, and soon attained to great 
celebrity. Of its outward embodiment all that now remains is a 
roofless chapel, with its weed-covered monuments. 

The foundation of the third college in St. Andrews followed 
quickly on that of St. Leonards. Archbishop Alexander Stuart in 
1512 changed the original Pedagogium or University schools into a 
college, and endowed it with the fruits and pertinents of the Church 
of St. Michael of Tarvet. The two Beatons procured a Bull in 1537 
for it from Pope Paul III., and dedicated the college to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of the Assumption, and added to its endowments. 
Archbishop Jobn Hamilton, the last Roman Catholic archbishop, in 
1552 obtained a special Bull from Pope Julius III. for re-erecting the 
College, and he further endowed it out of his archiepiscopal revenues. 
These two Bulls are, I believe, both still preserved among the 
archives of St. Mary’s College. Hamilton’s Charter ordains that 
thirty-six persons in all shall be maintained on the foundation, 
four principal professors, called the Provost, Licentiate, Bachelor, 
Canonist ; eight students of theology, three professors of philosophy, 
two professors of rhetoric and grammar, five vicars pensionary, sixteen 
students of philosophy, a provisor, cook, and janitor. 

The rules of life enjoined were much the same as we have seen in 
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the case of St. Leonards—life within college walls, meals in com- 
mon, rules as to dress, strict observance of the canonical hours of 
worship. 

All these three colleges were founded within less than a century 
from the Reformation; the two younger colleges on the very eve of 
its outbreak. All three, it was hoped, would protect the Catholic 
faith against ‘the schisms and heresies of the pestiferous heresiarchs.’ 
By a strange irony of fate two of these colleges became, almost from 
the first, the foremost agents in working the overthrow of that 
Church which they were founded to defend.’ This was especially true 
of St. Leonards. Its founder, Archbishop Stuart, was, we have seen, 
the friend and pupil of Erasmus, and a devotee of that new learning 
with which the name of Erasmus is identified. It was impossible to 
drink deeply of that learning, and to continue wedded to the doctrines 
of the schoolmen and the corruptions of Rome. But probably even 
Alexander Stuart himself did not dream of the issues which his col- 
lege was so soon to accelerate. It had, however, caught the contagion 
of its founder's spirit, and young and ardent minds within its walls 
were fired with love of the new thought and hatred of the old cor- 
ruptions. Among the earliest students educated at St. Leonards 
were Alexander Alane, better known as Alesius, who graduated in 
1515, three years after its foundation; Alexander Seyton, of Touch, 
who graduated in §516; and Henry Forrest, who graduated in 1526. 

These were all young men studying eagerly in St. Andrews, when 
Patrick Hamilton, who had graduated at the University of Paris, 
arrived in St. Andrews in 1527, and was incorporated in St. Leonards 
College. Hamilton, the scion of a noble Scottish house, was of a 
clear-seeing intellect, of a pure life and a devoted heart, and on fire 
with zeal for the new faith. Alesius, Seyton, and Forrest became 
his friends and devoted followers. Alesius, who was a Canon of the 
cathedral, at first had thought to convert Hamilton from his errors, 
but was himself converted by him. He witnessed the scene in the 
cathedral when Hamilton was accused, and defended himself before 
the cardinal, the bishops, and all the Church dignitaries, and he saw 
him carried thence straight to the front of the gate of St. Sal- 
vator’s College, and there bound to the stake. The old college tower, 
still standing, looked down on the fire which slowly consumed the 
earliest Scottish martyr of the new faith. Alesius at once fell under 
the suspicion of the Church, and after suffering a year of perse- 
cutions, narrowly escaped to the Continent, where he spent the rest 
of his life, and wrote his record of Hamilton’s confession. Seyton, 
who was of the regular clergy of St. Andrews, and confessor of 
James V., was even bolder still. He preached in St. Andrews 
against the evil lives of the clergy, withstood Cardinal Beaton and 
answered him to his face, and then, by a marvel, escaped beyond seas. 
The third St. Leonards graduate, who was a disciple of Hamilton, 
Henry Forrest, was less fortunate. He had listened to Hamilton’s 
teaching, and had seen him die, and the only charge brought against 
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him was that. he had said, ‘ Master Patrick died a martyr and was 
no heretic.’ For this he was seized, thrown into the dungeon in the 
old Sea Tower, taken thence and burnt on a rising ground ‘ adjoin- 
ing the northern stile of the Abbey Church,’ that the flames might be 
visible from the shores of Angus. Patrick Hamilton died in 1528, 
Forrest in 1532. Besides these, Gavin Logie, who was Rector of St. 
Leonards, was so zealous in spreading the new tenets, that he was 
obliged to fly from Scotland in 1533. Well might the saying become 
proverbial, ‘He has drunk of St. Leonards well,’ that is, he has 
imbibed the new Protestant doctrines. 

St. Leonards College was at that time the most active centre of 
intellectual and spiritual energy in Scotland, and the men just 
named were the first-fruits it produced. 

But there were other students of St. Andrews besides these men 
of St. Leonards who worked in the same direction. In the old Parch- 
ment Book in our Library, which contains the names of the earliest 
matriculated students, there occur among the entrants of 1508-c, 
two names, placed one after the other. These are ‘D. Lindsay’ and 
‘D. Beaton.’ The first of these became Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, the tutor of the young James V., and the poet and satirist 
who, by the strong sense, the caustic humour, and the scathing sar- 
casm of his descriptions, did more than any other writer to fan the 
growing flame of hatred and contempt for the moribund hierarchy. 
The other was the Cardinal David Beaton, who by the profligacy of 
his private life, and the cruelty of his public prosecutions, did more 
than any other single man to precipitate the doom that was impend- 
ing over his Church. 

We must not pass over another notable figure in St. Andrews 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, that of John Mair or 
Major. Educated at the University of Paris, on his return to 
Scotland he taught first in the University of Glasgow, where John 
Knox was his pupil. By the year 1523 he appears to have migrated 
to St. Andrews, where in St. Mary’s College he taught the young 
scholar George Buchanan and John Wedderburn, afterwards author 
of the ‘ Gude and Godly Ballads.’ In 1533 Mair became Provost of St. 
Salvator’s. No name in Scotland stood higher in his day as a teacher 
than that of Mair. He was the oracle of the schools. Though not a 
Protestant, he held what must at that time have been very advanced 
opinions—that a general council was superior to the Pope, that the 
Pope had no temporal supremacy, that unjust excommunications had 
no force ; he censured the avarice, ambition, and secular pomp of the 
Court of Rome and of the Episcopate, and urged the diminution of 
monasteries and holidays. But his political sentiments were even 
more pronounced. To Knox and Buchanan he taught those demo- 
cratic views which he himself had learnt on the Continent—that the 
people are the source of all authority, that from them kings derive 
their power, that kings who rule ill may be deposed, and that tyrants 
may be put to death. These sentiments Knox and Buchanan greedily 
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took up, and disseminated eagerly among a people no wise aversé to 
receive them. 

It is clear even from the brief sketch I have given that the 
colleges of St. Andrews during the early years of the sixteenth 
century contained among their members stormy heads and fiery 
hearts, fitted to do vigorously the work of demolition that had become 
inevitable. 

As to the work of reconstruction, which the same men also as 
vigorously attempted, this is not the time or place to speak of it. 
Laudation enough it has already had. Its strong points we all know, 
its shortcomings we are perhaps less aware of. The hurricane that 
swept our land in the middle of the sixteenth century, which we call 
the Reformation, cleansed away much rottenness and corruption, but 
it took with it also some things which no nation can well spare. 

Besides the beautiful material fabrics, some other things dis- 
appeared which we cannot but deplore. In the wild work that had 
then to be done, Scotland received some mental and moral wounds 
from which she is suffering to this day, and I fear long will suffer. 


J. C. Smarrp. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue CAsE oF THE SpecriAL HospIirA.s. 


HE efforts to obtain the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the working of our hospital system do not appear 
destined to achieve immediate success, The Home Secretary, it is 
stated, has declined to receive the deputation representative of the 
views of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
although professing his willingness to consider any communication 
addressed to him on the subject. It is easy to draw the inference, 
and while those who are now experiencing a sense of disappointment 
may find comfort in the reflection that such temporary failures are 
incidental to every great enterprise, and are in a measure unavoid- 
able, they will do well in the interests of the reforms they have at 
heart to consider how far their method of action is responsible for 
the alienation of some who were their natural allies, and without 
whose co-operation the movement lacked the powerful impetus of a 
practically unanimous opinion. 

The paper by Mr. Timothy Holmes, read towards the close of last 
year before the Association, and since published, may be taken to 
mark the departure of that body upon the path of Hospital Reform. 
It sets forth reasons for an inquiry which, to the writer’s mind, are 
adequate and convincing. They appear to have so far prevailed with 
the meeting called together to consider them, that the resolution to 
memorialise for a Royal Commission was carried with but little 
amendment, while a second resolution demanding the formation of a 
common council representative of the various London hospitals also 
commended itself to the unanimous support of those present. 

But even if we assume the meeting held under the auspices of 
the Social Science Association to have been delegated to represent 
the whole of the interests involved, we may observe, that while it is easy 
to agree upon the necessity for an inquiry, and the desirability of con- 
stituting a deliberative body, it is not made so clear that the har- 
mony of feeling would have continued had the proposal been to do 
anything more than to record two abstract resolutions. In fact, 
even in that select assembly, directly the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper touched upon anything other than the 
merest generalities, the latent discord appeared about to assert itself; 
and although Mr. Holmes’ declaration, that ‘if all hospitals were like 
the one in which he . . . had worked so long, he did not think 
anyone would ask for such an inquiry or interference, was natural 
and pardonable, it sufficiently indicated the spirit in which the 
authorities of every other institution—some, it may be, with less 
reason—would encounter unfavourable criticism. 

There can be no doubt that a system which leaves our sick poor 
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to the care of unaided voluntary efforts, while it furnishes a grand 
opportunity for exercising benevolence, of which many have not been 
slow to avail themselves, is calculated to foster some evils inseparable 
from action which is purely sentimental and philanthropic. Upon 
the other hand, it would be repugnant to our best feelings, and a 
positive disadvantage to the sick, that the method of dealing with 
them should be rendered unsympathetic and parochial. As the 
evidence of an amiable purpose, the English Hospital system claims 
nothing so much as our admiration; but in its irresponsibility, its 
wasteful multiplication of means to an end, its haphazard and sporadic 
dispositions, and its want of uniform and collective action, it fails to 
justify complete confidence. And it is not made clear that in 
remedying these shortcomings we need sacrifice any of the qualities 
which raise the relief of the sick poor above the level of a per- 
functory obligation and infuse warmth and enthusiasm into the 
colder method of duty. 

But that this process of regeneration will prove as easy as some 
would have us think is difficult to believe. The questions to be 
solved may well be accounted complex, and when the facts have been 
fully ascertained—in itself a weighty undertaking—they will require 
careful and discreet manipulation. The discussion, so far as it has 
already proceeded, has served to bring once more into prominence 
the jealousy and contempt which the general hospitals entertain for 
their special brethren, and seldom affect to hide. But the reasoning 
which has for its conclusion the sweeping away of the whole body of 
special hospitals, and the virtual working of a monopoly of healing in 
the general hospitals, appears faulty in more than one particular. It 
is true that the multiplication of special hospitals is a great and 
an obvious evil. Only the boldness bred of ignorance would prompt a 
man to constitute himself the advocate of charitable libertinism and 
to undertake the defence of the special hospitals en bloc. "Tis a 
motley rout, and a wise man will be chary of his good word, and, it 
may be added, careful of his pockets. But for all that, we may well 
be proud of the best and legitimate of these special hospitals. 
They have done valuable work in the past; they are probably des- 
tined to do better work in the future, and in their arrangements and 
management some of them will compare favourably with the best 
general hospitals. They are justified in their existence because they 
were established in relief of patients for whom the general hospitals 
showed no liking, and it is only recently that any hospital has been 
‘general’ in anything more than its name. Of late years ‘ depart- 
ments’ have been added and special provision has been made for the 
treatment of diseases which at one time would have been relatively, 
if not absolutely, neglected. Even now, if ‘ general’ is to be taken 
to mean comprehensive, the institutions claiming that qualification 
fail to acquit themselves as really general hospitals. The fact is, 
that, whatever the theory, it is found impracticable to treat all diseases 
in one building. Those which are contagious are perforce excluded, 
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so is mental disease, while maladies of the nervous system, consump- 
tion, and others, are but grudgingly received, and in only an intini- 
tesimal minority of cases can obtain what length of treatment they 
require. No one dreams of making it a charge against general hos- 
pitals that they fail to house under one roof all sorts and conditions 
of suffering men, women, and children—they would lay themselves 
open to grievous consequences if they attempted it; but the know- 
ledge of this should render it the more incumbent upon their spokes- 
men to recognise frankly the work of the supplementary institutions, 
and their claim to share a burden which the general hospitals have 
never shown themselves able to bear, and are now more unequal to 
than ever. Besides, there is an evident objection to allow anything 
in the nature of a medical monopoly to be permanently built up. 
That would only be to aggravate evils already existing. It is to the 
interest of the patients and of the community at large that no limit 
but that of sufficiency should be placed upon the number of hospital 
physicians and surgeons. At present the proportion of physicians to 
patients at general hospitals is absurdly insufficient, and even though 
the numbers of patients be reduced to proper dimensions by the 
operation of certain looked-for reforms, there will be still room for an 
increase of the staffs, if the work is to be got through without having 
recourse to ‘ scarcely qualified assistants.’ 

One great charge brought against special hospitals by those 
of whom Mr. Timothy Holmes may be accounted the represen- 
tative, is that ‘all the good work they do is done in private, and is 
not available for the advancement of knowledge by the instruction of 
students.’ This is, of course, to take a purely professional view of 
the aims and objects of hospitals, and those who argue thus are in 
this dilemma. Either they must be prepared to show that the 
general hospitals are able to deal adequately with all the in- and out- 
patients of the special hospitals—a proposition against which the 
facts seem arrayed, or to admit that the contention is put forward in 
the interest of the schools alone and without regard to that of the 
sufferers. Many people who help to support these institutions would 
be quite content, in all probability, that the scope of the work should 
be limited to benefiting the patients. Looked at from a patient’s 
standpoint, the presence of a crowd of students is scarcely an un- 
mixed advantage, and the most ardent investigator will hesitate 
to deny that in many instances individual comfort, and even the pros- 
pect of restoration to health, may be seriously interfered with when 
the case isinteresting, and the examinations and note-takings well- 
nigh incessant. The physician will have usually acquired the wisdom 
of which in such a calling sympathy, kindliness, and humanity must 
make a part, but it is possible that students may be a little too ready 
to regard the patient from the corpus vile point of view, and to for- 
get that the institution is maintained for the good of the sufferers 
rather than to advance the interests of contemporary science or to 
afford means for exercising the ’prentice hand and brain. 
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Still no one denies that it is the second chief duty of a hospital 
to furnish means for the instruction of students and medical prac- 
tioners generally, or that it is a great waste of opportunity when this 
part of the work is neglected. And if the special hospitals are want- 
ing in this respect, and are found fault with by the general hospita!s 
for being so, it is surely pertinent to ask what encouragement an 
effort upon their part to perform this portion of their duty has re- 
ceived, or is likely to receive, from their critics? It is not as well 
known as itought to be that the jealousy exhibited by the general 
hospitals is altogether responsible for the partial or complete abro- 
gation by the special hospitals of that portion of the duty they owe 
to their supporters and the public, and upon which the advocates of 
the general hospitals set so great a value. Unfortunately for the 
best interests of medical science, its exponents are too much sub- 
jected to the species of interference which is prone to retard but is 
never exerted to assist. The appointments at the best special hos- 
pitals are in a large measure shared among the physicians attached 
at the same time to the staffs of general hospitals, and, however much 
the more independent members of a special hospital staff may resent 
the fetters it is customary to rivet, it is seldom if ever that they can 
persuade their colleagues to join in an assertion of liberty. There 
is a strange anomaly about this position. We do not know that it 
has ever been contended that the holding of an appointment upon 
the staff of a special hospital is derogatory to an eminent physician ; 
if that contention have been put forward, it has signally failed of en- 
forcement. More than one special hospital may boast that a place 
upon its staff is eagerly sought, and by the very best men. But the 
tendency is to take from the physician of a special hospital, who may 
cr may not be at the same time the physician of a general hospital, 
the freedom to turn the work he performs at the special hospital to 
the best account in the interests of science. The profession appears 
to have nothing practical to recommend in respect to the starting 
and manipulation of spurious institutions by possibly incapable per- 
sons; but tacitly, it adopts the narrow view of the general hospitals, 
that the best physician’s connection with the best special hospital 
is a mésalliance which should receive no sort of recognition in high 
places. 

The case of a well-known special hospital is one in point. This 
hospital provides a considerable number of beds for a class of patients 
not readily admitted to general hospitals, and for whom but little pro- 
vision is made elsewhere. The diseases with which it is concerned 
are particularly obscure, and much has yet to be learned about them. 
The hospital is fortunate in the possession of a numerous staff of dis- 
tinguished physicians, who may be trusted to do all men can do towards 
the advancement of medical knowledge, and who, let it be remembered, 
could find no equal field for their labours in regard to these particular 
diseases anywhere else. The managing body is alive to the import- 
ance of utilising the teaching powers of the hospital, and has not 
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ceased to urge that the opportunities it affords may be turned to 
account. ‘To do them justice, the physicians are willing enough to 
respond, but the influence of the general hospitals, and the unworthy 
etiquette whose aim appears to the non-professional mind little more 
respectable than the attempts of trade-unionism to divest a man of 
his own intellectual personality and to limit his activity, combine to 
overcome the wishes of both parties, and to leave humanity the loser. 
And if the authorities of a special hospital are so far impatient of 
or indifferent to the attempt to control their proceedings as to 
persist in the performance of the second duty they owe to the public, 
they find their actions hampered by restrictions such as serve to 
neutralise to a large extent the benefits proposed, and which they 
cannot put aside without fear of losing the co-operation of their staff, 
whose sense of professional discipline is necessarily more perfect than 
their own. First, medical terrorism forbids an intelligible announce- 
ment of the teaching. The physician who proposes to commit the 
enormity of deiivering a clinical lecture within the walls of a special 
hospital must set forth his dread intention only in whispers. Like the 
reduced gentlewoman who took to crying muffins, he devoutly hopes 
that no one hears him. And once, when an over-zealous coadjutor 
issued invitations to the students of a genera! hospital to attend at a 
special institution to hear an eminent physician discourse upon a sub- 
ject he was universally admitted to have made his own, and which 
could be properly illustrated there alone, no terms were considered too 
strong in which to denounce the outrage. What is the explanation 
of a feeling which ordinary men and women must regard as unreason- 
able and even criminal? It cannot be that the general hospitals are 
prepared to assert that nothing may be learned at a special hospital. 
In the case referred to no sane man would deny the teaching powers 
of the staff. It is not that the special hospitals are unwilling to be 
made use of. It may be safely asserted that there is no reputable 
special hospital but is eager to afford facilities for the diffusion of 
the knowledge acquired within its walls, or would not welcome the 
intelligent appreciation of its work, which is as the breath of life. 
And yet it is the representatives of the general hospitals who make it 
a charge against the special hospitals that their work is ‘done in 
private, and is not available for the advancement of knowledge.’ 

Another charge against the special hospitals is that the sums 
contributed for their support are lost to the general hospitals, and 
that the financial embarrassments of the latter are thus aggravated. 
At first sight this complaint appears to be somewhat marred by its 
arrogance, but it must be admitted in the interests of all worthy 
hospitals, whether general or special, that it would be well if the con- 
tributing portion of the public were much more discriminating. For 
the moment, however, we are not concerned with the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the givers, but with the charge that the impecuniosity of 
the general hospitals is increased if not caused by the encroachments 
of their rivals upon the available fund. 
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There is no doubt that the financial difficulties of the general 
hospitals are due in great measure to a neglect of necessary efforts 
to overcome them, and some might learn with advantage a lesson 
from their humbler brethren. It may not be gratifying to reflect that 
the support of charitable work is a duty not recognised by a large 
majority of men and women, nor that almsgiving has less of spon- 
taneity about it than some of us think, nor that active and persistent 
begging must enter largely into any scheme for maintaining hospitals 
under the voluntary system. But these propositions are evidently true, 
and when we have to deal with ascertained truths, it is best to accord 
them ungrudging credit, and to make our dispositions accordingly. 
There is plenty of generosity in the world, but it is not often of that 
ardent and restless kind which compels a search for objects upon 
which to expend itself. To give is a luxury; it is not a necessity of 
life; we do not need to give as we need to breathe or to eat and 
drink, and say ‘no.’ No work, whatever its inherent value, will 
plead for itself; it must be pleaded for. Merit is seldom accounted 
self-evident, and ordinary people are as little inclined to discover 
excellence which is not asserted, as men are to believe in scholarship 
unwarranted by an academical degree. Even the most cosmopolitan 
mind cannot divest itself altogether of the personality of its setting. 
Its thoughts are grouped within the limits of its sphere. If they 
travel beyond the boundary they are foreigners rather than natives of 
the place they temporarily occupy, and as such they are unable to 
identify themselves fully with the cravings and aspirations of the 
peoples among whom they are cast. It does not often come naturally 
to a man to think of wants other than his own. He may lack the 
force of imagination which would enable him to accommodate his 
thoughts and feelings to the circumstances of other people; but if 
these wants are intelligibly set before him, he may be quite ready to 
give them his attention, and to assist in supplying them. Let us 
apply this reasoning to the subject under notice. Hospitals must be 
prepared to accept the inconveniencies as the nation at large appro- 
priates the credit of the voluntary system. If their lights be hidden 
under bushels few will know they are burning. To do good by 
stealth is the privilege of individuals; institutions which depend for 
their means to live upon public favour must proclaim their deeds 
from the housetops. They may be said to exist merely from year to 
year—even from month to month. The last year’s history of an 
institution is a lost volume, and the public will only read the current 
chapter when it is placed open before their eyes. The prosperity of 
an institution is in the hands of those who possess it. No good work 
performed in the past, nor the memory of a cherished name, nor the 
record of a grand enthusiasm, will avail the present. The purpose 
they served, the result they achieved, belonged wholly to the period 
which brought them forth, and to-day their influence is spent.as the 
flow of yesternight’s tide. 


To put the matter thus is not to propound a speculative theory, 
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and to leave the facts to fit it or otherwise. The histories of all our 
unendowed hospitals corroborate the inference. They must ask in 
order to receive. But whether any amount of asking will enable our 
great hospitals to cover their appalling deficits and to become 
prosperous is questionable. A comparatively small institution may 
be financed successfully ; the funds to buy houses and lands, and to 
erect buildings, may be collected ; but the chief difficulty in all cases is 
to procure the means of every-day maintenance ; and when a sum of 
3001. to 500l. a week is needed to supplement the reliable income, it 
must be confessed the prospect is well-nigh hopeless. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves that the question of hospital finance compre- 
hends more than the mere raising of funds. Either the voluntary 
system must be modified, or means must be found to relieve the 
hospitals of some part of the burden they now bear, by transferring it 
to the shoulders of those who make use of them. This class would 
not be represented by patients only, but by that numercus body of 
well-to-do people whose business appears to be to utilise the insti- 
tutions maintained by others—often poorer than themselves—and 

whose labours are prodigious to evade those provisions of the 
* voluntary system which are common to all charities, and have for 
their object the protection of institutions from philanthropic free- 
lances. Calculations would probably show that if every non-subscriber 
‘interested’ in a patient could be brought to recognise some sort of 
obligation to the charity about to be made use of, the difficulties of 
hospitals would be materially reduced, and supporters might help 
this result very much by declining to accede to applications for 
‘letters’ from strangers other than patients. 

If the coffers of the general hospitals really are being emptied by 
the greed of the special hospitals, we should find the presumption 
corroborated by a reference to facts and figures. In that case the 
gross receipts of the latter would exhibit an addition equivalent to 
the amount of diminution in the receipts of the former. The totals 
for the last four years, as furnished by the ‘ Classified Directory to the 
Metropolitan Charities,’ were as follows :— 


£ 
1877-1878 . General Hospitals . 310,000; Special Hospitals . 
1878-1879 . . 284,000 
1879-1880 . ; » 306,000 
1880-1881 . - 269,000 


A glance at these figures shows— 

(1) That during the three earlier years the relative positions of 
the general and special hospitals were almost exactly maintained ; 

(2) That the retrogressive movement in respect of the general 
hospitals, chronicled during the last year, was not represented by a 
corresponding advance on the part of the special hospitals. 

It must be admitted that comparisons more pertinent to the issue 
might be made if the voluntary offerings were set forth as 
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distinguished from the earnings of endowments, but these figures, 
nevertheless, appear sufficient to dispel the notion that the special 
hospitals have diverted to themselves, and to the prejudice of the 
general hospitals, an increasing share of the funds supplied for the 
benefit of the sick poor. It is not even made clear (although there is 
no doubt the presumption is true) that the recorded falling off in the 
incomes of the latter is due to a lessening of charitable contributions. 
It is well known that in the case of one large hospital, at least, the 
deficiency is accounted for by other causes, 

Moreover, measures are needed to recover the confidence which 
has been shaken, and in a degree alienated from hospital work and 
management. Everyone practically acquainted with hospital affairs 
will probably agree that the somewhat cynical criticism they have 
been subjected to has taken effect, and that misgivings, formerly 
vague and impalpable, have acquired shape and substance. Numbers 
of once open-handed supporters have learned to look askance at 
hospital petitions, and appeals for objects which were at one time cer- 
tain to command their sympathy are now regarded with suspicion 
or dismissed without hesitation. This is a phase of affairs serious 
enough to demand more attention than it has yet received. The 
gentlemen who cry out that the general hospitals are impoverished by 
the rivalry of the special hospitals may well ponder it, and they will 
not be far wrong if they conclude that it supplies one explanation of 
the diminishing incomes. 

This is not the place to attempt an examination of the value or 
the expediency of the effort to bind benevolence by rules, and to 
restrain the redundancies of impulsive charity. How far it is possible 
to make almsgiving the offspring of reason rather than of sentiment and 
feeling, and whether it will survive a serious attempt to do so, has 
yet to be shown. Obviously, it is not within the scope of this paper 
to enter upon an inquiry concerning the results of the attempt 
during late years to ‘organise’ charity. It may be that those results 
are wholly beneficial. But as affecting our present subject, there is 
this undeniable fact to deal with—a large proportion of the supporters 
of organisation are well content to support that and nothing else. 
The contributions they at one time made to the hospital are now 
diverted to the association, and as it is no part of the work of the 
latter to assist in the maintenance of the hospitals, but rather to 
facilitate the use of them, it follows that the hospitals are financially 
the losers, and at least to the amount of the diverted subscriptions. 
This much may be taken for granted—that without the warmth 
enthusiasm supplies, not a few hearts will lie unopened like blossoms 
waiting for the summer, and so long as we have no alternative to 
offer to a voluntary support, it appears questionable wisdom to join in 
arresting the impulses upon which the system is dependent. All 
institutions standing in need of casual donations are to this extent 
the sufferers by the endeavour to render perfunctory the operations of 
benevolence—that doubt has been cast upon the value of their work. 
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The criticisms directed against the abuse of hospitals, true and whole- 
some though some of them have been, have been launched without 
discrimination. They have gone either too far or not far enough. 
They have served to unsettle the faith of the contributing public, but 
they have given no indication of a capacity to frame axioms which 
shall guide and protect the giver. Some champions of general 
hospitals appear to have taken a leaf from the same book. They 
seem a little too eager to make the special hospitals the scapegoats, 
and to place to their account the shortcomings, as they would make 
them responsible for the impecuniosity of medical charity. But, as a 
matter of fact, the evils in connection with eleemosynary relief, to 
which public attention has been drawn, and the complaints recorded 
against ‘ hospitals’ have lain in most instances at the doors of the 
general hospitals, and it is but a poor and frivolous charge to bring 
against the special hospitals that their work sufficiently commends 
itself to the contributing public, or that they so far manage their 
affairs better, that they are saved from the slough of debt and 
difficulty which embarrasses the operations and curtails the usefulness 
of our great unendowed general hospitals. 

It is not the special hospitals which can be charged with the 
pauperisation of the masses. Of the million out-patients treated in 
London annually, nine-tenths are probably in attendance at general 
hospitals, A large number of these are precisely the cases whose 
attendance is most open to criticism, and consist of patients who, as 
compared with the in-patients, are suffering from trivial ailments— 
such ailments, in fact, as should be adequately treated at a provi- 
dent dispensary. But the out-patients of the more important special 
hospitals are in large proportion, equally with the in-patients, the 
victims of grave and often incapacitating diseases; and while in 
numbers they compare insignificantly with the multitudes dealt 
with by general hospitals, few of them could be fairly referred to 
the general practitioner, who not unfrequently sends them to the 
hospital, and fewer still could be judged by the most inexorable 
social economist as capable of paying a tithe of the fees a physician 
would require for an adequate course of private treatment. 

But where is the excuse to enter upon recrimination? It would 
be as unseemly as suicidal. Probably no man exists who would not 
ungrudgingly admit that if the question were the relative values of 
the best general and the best special hospital the award would be in 
favour of the former. We need not to be reminded that an in- 
stitution to which the victims of accidents and numberless acute 
maladies are admitted with a freedom and despatch which special 
hospitals can rarely attain to even when exercising their own par- 
ticular functions, and which presents to the student within the walls 
of a single building an almost complete encyclopedia of practice 
in medicine and surgery, is, prima facie, of greater value to the 
community than one limited to the relief and study of a single 
ailment or group of kindred ailments. All we are concerned to show 
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is that there is really no. question of choosing between the one and 
the other, but that work is to be found for both, and that there is 
plenty of reason and some opportunity for general and special hospi- 
tals to agree upon certain fundamental principles of operation. It is 
to the advantage of respectable special hospitals quite as much as 
general hospitals that steps should be taken to weed out the unneces- 
sary and less respectable ‘institutions.’ The former are probably 
victimised to a far greater degree than the latter by the piracies of 
unscrupulous adventurers who, by an imitation of title and objects, 
court the confusion by which they have nothing to lose, and may-be 
something to gain, while the law, oblivious of unincorporated charita- 


ble institutions, except as subjects for taxation, refuses them the right 
to their own names! 


Some few years ago, a leading medical paper printed an article 


from which the following are extracts, names alone being sup- 
pressed :— 


Our attention having been directed to a recent advertisement in the 
daily papers headed Hospital . . . . we have thought it right 
to inquire into the nature of the charity thus described. . . .. On 
visiting the very modest establishment itself, we found a small house, whose 
front is adorned with inscriptions in English, French, and German, setting 
forth that it is a hospital for the relief of the poor suffering from ‘ 
with a contribution-box stuck on a pole, the better to attract the atten- 
tion of passers-by. . We saw a waiting-room and a consulting-room 
of small size, and on inquiring for the beds, were taken by the lady 
superintendent to the first and second floors of the house. On the first 
floor we found an uninhabited front room with four empty beds in it, and 
on the second floor four more beds, two only of which had occupants. We 
inquired for the remaining twelve beds, but were told that two more could 
be put up if required, making ten in all. The other ten appeared to be in 
nubibus, Started asa so-called hospital for diseases of ——., the institu- 
tion in question appears now to be ashamed of its name, and to appeal for 
support to the public by taking the title of , Which, coupled with the 
words and , has a direct tendency to mislead and create con- 
fusion, since the well-known hospital in has for years been called the 

The absurdity of attributing these diseases or the primary stages of 


insanity to is sufficiently patent, and we can only express our surprise, 
ke, &e. 


The aggrieved hospital, after other attempts at a remedy had 


failed, had recourse to counsel, and an eminent Q.C. thus stated his 
opinion :— 


I know of no case in which an injunction has been granted at the suit 
of a voluntary unincorporated society restraining the assumption of a 
similar name by another society. . . . The principle on which the 
Court protects manufacturers and tradesmen claiming an exclusive right 
to the use of a name, or a trade symbol from infringement by other persons, 
is that such exclusive right is property, and not that the Court is bound to 
protect buyers or the general public from imposition and fraud. In the 
present case the hospital being a purely charitable institution could 
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not maintain a suit on the ground of injury to property, and . . . I think 
there would be considerable risk of failure... . 


So that, in regard to a case which may be accounted typical, we 
have this remarkable concatenation of circumstances: (1) A hospital 
may be maintained in London by public subscription for the treat- 
ment of diseases which the faculty declares it is an ‘absurdity’ to 
attribute to the causes assigned to them by that hospital. (2) The 
managers may actually appropriate the title and nominally the func- 
tions of another hospital, competent and reputable. (3) The law will 
take no cognisance of the wrong done to the subscribers, the patients, 
or to te other hospital. (4) It will restrain the injued hospital 
from taking action for its own protection, or in the interests of 
public morality. 

When Mr. Holmes says— 


The difficulty and the disgrace of our hospital system are to be found 
in what had been well designated by a previous speaker as the private 
mushroom hospitals which impeded public benevolence, and drew away 
subseriptions and the co-operation of many worthy men from our public 
hospitals to places in no sense deserving of the name of hospital ; and it was 
from them that opposition to any public inquiry would come— 


everyone will be disposed to agree heartily with him. This is only a 
clear statement of that which must occur to every candid mind when 
it is applied to an examination of our hospital system. But opposi- 


tion is courted when the speaker goes on to say :-— 


The same consideration would dispose of the suggestion that a council 
should be formed by the hospitals themselves. This would be desirable if 
it were limited to the really public bond fide general hospitals, though it 
would not be probable. There were hospitals of that kind in co-operation 
with which he should feel it an honour to serve in any joint enterprise ; 
but there were other soi-disant hospitals which might claim a place on 
any such council, but with which no compulsion would get him into the 
same room. 


The word ‘general’ is here altogether gratuitous and superfluous, 
unless Mr. Holmes would bave us to believe that a hospital can be 
really ‘ public’ and ‘ bond fide, and yet for lack of being ‘ general ’ it 
must be condemned to take its place among those with whose repre- 
sentatives ‘no compulsion would get him into the same room.’ 

But assenting, as we most thoroughly do, to the main proposition 
that there should be an authoritative inquiry into the whole method of 
hospital relief, and having no sort of objection to the abstract resolu- 
tion adopted, let it be suggested that, if any further action be taken, 
instead of urging this demand in a manner and with a phraseology 
which render the co-operation of the special hospitals difficult, we 
substitute for ‘ general’ in the quoted paragraph the word ‘ useful.’ 
Let the special hospitals, in fact, be frankly conceded by the general 
hospitals the position which it is useless to deny the public have 
accorded them. Let it not be taken for granted that a general hos- 
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pital must be really public, bond fide, and useful, and that a special 
hospital is of necessity the reverse. The injustice of this contention— 
or what perhaps tells more in the world, its folly—is palpable, and 
the sooner it is discarded the better the chance of carrying through a 
practical measure of hospital reform. 

In regard to distinguishing special hospitals which are necessary 
from those which are not, a rational test would be to ask in each 
case whether the patients this particular special hospital designs to 
serve are or are not adequately provided for in the wards of the 
general hospitals. To say that they will, or may, be so provided for 
in the future, and upon that account to condemn the hospital, would 
not be reasonable or right. Probably more than one institution 
whose claim to exist is now unquestioned and unquestionable would 
have been superfluous had the general hospitals performed their 
whole duty all along. But it would be nothing less than inhuman to 
determine that the masses of a particular class of sufferers should be 
deprived of such facilities as a special institution affords because a 
small minority of them would be admissible to general hospitals. 
Even if the latter could in any way provide for all the paralytics, 
epileptics, consumptives, and the rest for whom it is usually conceded 
that special institutions are desirable, it would yet have to be shown 
that the supporters of these charities would transfer their interest to 
the general hospitals. Almsgiving is no abstract performance inde- 
pendent of the ordinary motives which govern our actions. We may 
be capable of pitying all poverty, and all suffering, but it is for some 
particular forms of them that we reserve our more active compas- 
sion. Circumstances may have conspired to make us familiar with 
the terrors of certain maladies—perhaps we have ourselves suffered 
them ; perhaps one among our acquaintance or our kindred—and we 
thenceforth feel drawn towards the institution whose business it is to 
give them relief. This may be weakness, but it is the weakness of 
which strong sympathy is born. It may restrict the area of feeling, 
but it concentrates that feeling, and renders it capable and powerful. 
Most of the speakers and writers representative of the general, and 
indeed all, hospitals deprecate anything approaching to Government 
control. Yet nothing could well be more inimical to the voluntary 
system of medical charity than an effort to thwart the natural, and 
even laudable, inclination to give ear to the pleadings of a common 
suffering. Were every special hospital closed to-morrow, the general 
hospitals would of course obtain more patients, but it in no wise follows 
that they would at the same time acquire the means to deal with them. 
Subscribers who were before eager to help in the relief of a specific form 
of suffering, emphasised in the record of their own experience, would 
be lukewarm or indifferent to the vaguer appeal of a hospital for all 
maladies, and charity would be robbed of a powerful stimulus. 

Patients attacked by obscure and little-understood diseases would 
be nothing but losers by the change. The comparatively small 
number of persons attending a special hospital renders it possible for 
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the members of the staff to give time and attention to individual 
cases, which it is absurd to expect at the hands of physicians who 
must manipulate whole battalions of patients in the course of a brief 
afternoon, and who not unfrequently solve the puzzle which presents 
itself by ‘turning over,’ as Mr. Holmes tells us, ‘large masses of 
patients to assistants not named on the hospital staff.’ In special 
hospitals this scandal at least is unknown. It is no adequate 
answer that the ‘large masses’ are out-patients. It must not be 
forgotten that it is from the out-patients that the in-patients are 
drawn. If the practice be to hand over masses of the former to 
unqualified assistants a tremendous injustice is perpetrated. Besides, 
why this common notion that out-patients are scarcely worthy of 
consideration? It would appear to most minds that the out-treat- 
ment should be as carefully conducted as the in-treatment. A 
physician’s private customers are all out-patients. In one special 
hospital at least, and probably in others, the out-patients’ practice is 
made the means of instruction to students and medical practitioners 
outside the hospital staff to as great an extent as the difficulties 
previously commented upon will allow. : 
The ‘Classified Directory’ informs us that there are at this time 
established within the Metropolitan area— 
17 general hospitals, 
8 hospitals for consumption, 
5 ophthalmic hospitals, 
3 orthopedic hospitals, 
4 hospitals for skin diseases, 
18 hospitals for women and children, 
5 lying-in hospitals ; and 
22 miscellaneous special hospitals, 
besides 33 general dispensaries (exclusive of 14 provident dispen- 
saries), making 115 eleemosynary institutions for medical relief. 
Regarding these figures in connection with our present subject, 
the question naturally occurs whether the 17 ‘ general hospitals’ are 
without exception within the category of institutions ‘ really public, 
bond fide, and general’? One or two of them must show somewhat 
insignificantly in their records of means and work performed, and can 
scarcely object with reason to be classed with institutions whose work 
is done ‘in private,’ and ‘is not available for the advancement of 
knowledge.’ No one could safely attempt to decide offhand upon 
the merits or otherwise of any one or any group of institutions, but 
it may be reasonably asserted, and will probably remain uncontra- 
dicted, that a large number of the 115 might be suppressed or 
absorbed with equal advantage to the remainder, the public, and the 
patients. Which should be suppressed and which absorbed are 
among the important questions a properly constituted Court of 
Inquiry would set itself to decide. Without a winnowing out of 
such existing societies as are uncalled for, and a means to prevent 
the launching of new ones, all efforts at reform are useless. For any 
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one man, or combination of men, to be able to start a hospital 
without the licence of some properly constituted authority, and to 
carry it on by means of appeals to the public for subscriptions, 
whether the public be benefited or the reverse, is a ludicrous abuse of 
individual liberty, and nothing can excuse a continuance of official 
apathy now that the evils of an uncontrolled voluntary system have 
been exposed. It would not be difficult to agree upon some tests for 
general application. The number and quality of the medical staff 
should be a first consideration. Institutions started by practitioners 
who appoint themselves to the posts of physicians and surgeons 
should be narrowly examined, particularly when the hospital is 
special. Nothing can well be more grotesquesthan the attitude of a 
hospital started for the special treatment of obscure maladies when 
there is no guarantee whatever that the diseases will be either cor- 
rectly diagnosed or competently treated. And in this view an over- 
whelming majority of the medical profession will agree, for none 
others can be so fully cognisant of tae dangers which may arise, the 
ends which may be promoted, or the absurdities which may be per- 
petrated under pretence of providing the poor with a measure of 
medical relief. 

Whenever an authoritative inquiry is instituted, the reputable 
special hospitals will not be backward to render assistance towards 
achieving the end in view, and it will be nothing less than a mis- 
fortune if any such inquiry be entered upon without a proper 
representation of their interests, or rather of the interests surrendered 
to their keeping. It may be taken for granted that if one effect of 
the inquiry is to suppress not a few special hospitals, another will be 
to render even more conspicuous than it is the utility of the remainder, 
and to protect them from that unwise and indiscriminate depreciation 
which is the fruit of professional jealousy. 

It would then only remain for the general hospitals to accord 
them ungrudging recognition, and to accept their co-operation upon 
a field where the only rivalry should be an honourable emulation to 
promote the same great cause. Set free from the disabilities now 
artificially imposed upon them, the value of the special hospitals 
would be correspondingly enhanced, and in the manner calculated to 
do away with the reproach that their practice is not utilised to the 
learner. Their work would become immediately available for the 
instruction of the whole body of students. The latter would ac- 
quire opportunities they now lack for the adequate study of diseases 
whose subjects are sparingly admitted into general hospitals, and in 
the investigation of which the special hospitals, properly equipped in 
men and material, might be reasonably expected still to maintain the 
lead. Once let the process of winnowing out and consolidation be 
completed, the details of such a scheme would present no feature of 


real difficulty. B. Burrorp Raw ives. 
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PrimitivE BELIEF AND SavaGce Metapaysics.? 


N attempting to controvert some of the theories in Mr. Keary’s 
interesting ‘ Outlines of Primitive Belief, I must warn the reader 
that I act as Devil’s advocate. Space is limited, and what is good in 
Mr. Keary’s book, its literary form, its admirable tone, its interesting 
narratives, I admire ayd respect, but I have not room to dilate on 
it. I am concerned with that part of his book which, very probably, 
has least interest both for Mr. Keary and his readers—the part which 
deals with the origin and early stages of human religion. The 
questions of rival methods have to be discussed before we can arrive 
at any stable opinion on that obscure topic of remote human creeds. 
There seem at present to be two ways of studying that difficult 
subject, the nature of early religious belief. I say ‘early,’ not 
‘ primitive,’ because (in my opinion) we have no certain method of 
discovering what men, more backward far than any people with 
whom we are acquainted, thought about the supernatural. But, in 
saying this, one has already indicated the difference between the 
two modes of approaching the topic. These modes are, that of 
human natural history or ethnology, and that of philology, with 
its side-lights on history. The philologist (like Mr. Keary), thinks 
that his processes do throw light on the earliest, the primitive 
glimmerings of religious speculation. The ethnologist knows that 
he can scarcely go behind the ideas which are illustrated by the 
actual practice and confessed opinions of the most backward of 
known races, and even in examining these practices he knows that 
much must remain obscure and unexplained. Now the most back- 
ward races of which history and experience tell us anything have 
already complicated rules, stereotyped customs, developed language, 
and a rich provision of mechanical appliances in the way of weapons 
and implements. Thus they are far from being ‘ primitive,’ and 
about their really primitive past we ethnologists can only conjecture 
and infer with more or less plausibility. The philologist, on the 
other hand, believes that, by the light of the evidence of ianguage, he 
can trace from the germ the growth of religious thought. He is 
apt, like Mr. Keary, to pass from these darkling regions behind any 
actual experience—to pass from the time when man might be said to 
possess ‘ no language but a cry ’"—straight on to the religious con- 
ceptions of cultivated races like the Aryans of India, or the Greeks, 
or the Scandinavians. The philologist usually omits the period of 
rude savagery, as represented by Australians, Ahts, Bechuanas, 
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Andaman islanders, and proceeds from men just developing language, 
and therefore more backward than any contemporary race, to men 
with an Olympus like that of Homer. His excuse is that he knows 
little or nothing of savage languages, though he is confident enough 
in inferences drawn from the hypothetical past of human speech. Now 
the ethnologist holds that men make their gods in their own like- 
ness. The savage’s conception of man becomes, on a larger scale, the 
savage’s conception of his gods. That conception, says the ethnologist, 
persists in religion, is still traceable in religious and mythological 
beliefs, long after it has ceased to exist in men’s theory of human 
nature and human relations. The consequence is that civilised, or 
partially civilised, men find themselves worshipping a god—Indra or 
Zeus, or Odin—whose character was, to a considerable extent, formed 
in the savage state of thought. Men are thus puzzled by their own 
religion and their own legends. The savage knows perfectly well why 
his god can take various animal forms, and ride on the clouds, and 
converse with the dead, and go down into Hades. All these are ac- 
complishments with which savages freely credit many men in their 
own society, and, @ fortiori, these arts are more familiar to savage 
gods. But civilised man, forgetting the savage theory of human 
relations, knows that he has no such accomplishments, and he cannot 
understand why his gods should possess these arts: how Zeus should 
be now a cuckoo, now an ant, or why Indra should sometimes appear 
as a ram, sometimes as a quail, quite perplexes civilised man. Once 
more the ethnologist acquaints himself, as far as he can, with the 
whole system of backward human thought, and the whole of the 
savage theory of being and knowing. This theory is entirely unlike 
that of advanced races, but this theory was most potent in the making 
of religion. The philologist, on the contrary, commonly neglects the 
barbarous theory of the world as exhibited in the actual practice and 
opinion of savages, and evolves for himself, by the aid of the methods 
of philology, a theory of things which he conceives was held by 
‘primitive man.’ To give an example, the philologist will contrive 
for himself an explanation, by the aid of his science, of men’s reasons 
for worshipping inanimate objects, such as hills, stones, bits of wood. 
The ethnologist, on the other hand, will collect all the cases of such 
worship about which he thinks he has sound evidence, and will 
examine the reasons which the worshippers give for their own 
conduct. These reasons are by no means to be accepted as trust- 
worthy in all cases, but it must, at least, be instructive to know what 
the worshipper thinks he means. Certainly neither ethnologist nor 
philologist, neither I nor Mr. Keary, feel any present temptation to 
adore a rock, or the stump of a tree. What motive can any man 
have had for doing so? we both ask, and I proceed to give examples 
of the method by which we conduct our investigations. 

Mr. Keary believes that unmitigated ‘fetichism,’ such as ‘the 
worship of a single tree’ or similar object, was the earliest stage of 
belief. But neither I nor he is acquainted with any race which has 
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not a much more extensive and complicated religion, and therefore 
about the first stage of belief I cannot even venture to risk a con- 
jecture. Some ethnologists do conjecture, but their methods are 
highly precarious, To return to Mr. Keary’s process. The original 
worshipper bowed down before a single object, say a tree. Why? 
Mr. Keary’s theory is that language began with cries indicative of 
individual physical phenomena. Words gradually came to have 
abstract significance, or spiritual significance, but in their origin 
were purely physical. Thus Right meant, at first, only ‘ stretched 
out’ or ‘ straight,’ and so forth. ‘ All words expressed only the ideas 
of definite material objects.’ Thus it follows, in Mr. Keary’s opinion, 
‘ that belief, too, bas passed from individual objects to groups of things.’ 
As I understand him, when man had only a word for this or that 
tree, not for ‘tree’ in the abstract, he was necessarily compelled to 
worship an individual tree. But how do we know that man, in a 
period so distant that language was but beginning, worshipped any- 
thing at all? We nowhere find (as Mr. Keary allows) a race given 
over to worship individual objects, and these alone. Again, there is 
nothing very abstract in a ghost, and if a ‘primitive man’ saw, or 
thought he saw one his emotions would probably be as lively, at 
least, as if he saw a tree, and he would be just as likely to worship 
the bogie as the bush. But Mr. Keary scarcely takes any account of 
a factor in belief so wide-spread, and probably so early, as ghost 
worship. Mr, Spencer has immensely overdone the ‘ ghost theory,’ 
but that is no reason why Mr. Keary should practically leave out of 
account so powerful an element in belief. But, granting that man, 
when his speech was still so undeveloped, could only have a concep- 
tion of individual objects, not of classes, why should he have 
worshipped anything at all? What impelled him to worship? He 
might have observed the objects singly, and cried out to his neigh- 
bours about them with separate cries, but why did he worship them ? 
I understand Mr. Keary’s philological theory only to explain, even 
for him, the separate individual character of the objects which he 
conceives to have first been adored. This does not tell us why they 
were adored. On this point he says that ‘ when the savage worships 
a visible physical object, a tree, a river, or a mountain, he may do so 
in obedience to an instinct of admiration for what is great and high, 
and iu dim recognition of moral greatness and height.’ But this is 
crediting a being more backward than any human specimen we know 
by experience with moral emotions, which certainly do not move the 
uncivilised worshippers of individual objects with whom we are 
acquainted. Mr. Keary observes, ‘ The high thing [mountain or tree] 
was endowed with moral qualities, because looking upward aroused 
some moral thoughts.’ Why should looking upward arouse moral 
thoughts or any thoughts at all, in a being whose very speech was so 
undeveloped as that of Mr. Keary’s early worshipper? Saints look 
upwards in ecstasy, and spires point skywards, in modern times, 
because it is in the Heaven above us that popular religion now places 
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the seat of God, and the throne of the Most Highest. But Mr. 
Keary’s early worshipper, ew hypothesi, had no such conception: not 
even the conception of the sky as a worshipful phenomenon. To 
sum up Mr. Keary’s theory: the objects his primitive believers 
adored were adored because their aspect suggested moral qualities. 
And those objects were physical and individual, because language was 
not yet sufficiently developed to enable thought to grasp abstract 
conceptions, and the idea of classes or genera of objects. To these 
propositions I would reply :— 

1. That we have no evidence by experience that man, in this 
backward state of thought and speech, worshipped anything at all. 

2. That man’s alleged motive for worshipping lofty objects is a 
modern motive surreptitiously introduced into a mental condition 
more backward than any of which we have actual experience. Mr. 
Keary’s theory remindsme of our childish idea, that ‘ whea birds 
drink and straight lift up the head,’ they are saying, ‘ grace after 
meat.’ 

3. The motives for adoring trees and hills, with which Mr. Keary 
credits his primitive believers, are not at all those which, according 
to their own account, influence contemporary worshippers of hills 
and trees. I may, perhaps, be excused for not giving chapter and 
verse (though these references lie beside me) for each statement. But 
it may suffice to say that the Mexicans, according to Sahagun, one 
of the earliest missionaries after the conquest, worshipped certain 
hills, because on their tops the rain collected, and rain was useful to 
their agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Dalton says, many ab- 
original tribes of India give the same reason for the same practice of 
worshipping hills. Clearly these reasons for hill worship are not 
‘primitive’ because they could only occur to men who needed rain, 
and had observed some of the physical causes which produce rain. 
Among the Ojibbeways a reason is assigned which has a more ‘ pri- 
mitive’ appearance. Each Ojibbeway worships some one object, 
which he calls by a name, meaning ‘ my hope.’ Kohl found that, on 
the whole, the reasons assigned were ‘ animistic. In savage meta- 
physics, as countless trustworthy observers tell us, there are no hard- 
and-fast lines in nature. All things are personal and human in 
character. But it is not often that apparently lifeless things actually 
show to the senses their animated character. Therefore an Ojibbe- 
way, known to Kohl, worshipped a high boulder because it once 
advanced, bowed to him, and withdrew into its place. Another 
worshipped a Canadian larch, because he had heard a strange, inex- 
plicable rustling as of life in its branches. This line of investigation 
may be carried to any length, and other reasons which hill and tree 
worshippers give for their practices might be stated. The ethno- 
logical method consists in collecting as many of these instances as 
possible, and then drawing the most probable inference. That 
method (in which the conclusion cannot be put forward as a natural 
cause of hill and tree worship, but only as a plausible explana- 
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tion), is of course less vigorous and rigorous than Mr. Keary’s 
confident process. ‘ A thing which was great and high was on that 
account alone admissible, calling out from man a faint fore-note 
of the moral sense,’ says Mr Keary. We, on the other hand, 
think that man must have had the moral sense almost in the 
modern form, before he saw any analogy between a high Canadian 
larch and ethical grandeur, even if he sees it now. Our Ojibbeway 
did not see it. 

The subject of ‘ fetichism’ as investigated by philological and 
ethnological methods is not yet exhausted. The term ‘ fetichism’ 
is not one which I would employ in treating of early religion, because 
its denotation is so vague. But it usually includes religious regard 
paid not to lofty or imposing objects, but to scraps of rubbish, bits of 
stone, teeth of beasts, feathers of birds, and miscellaneous trumpery. 
Much of this sort of ‘fetichism’ is merely magic, that is, rude 
experimental science. But we cannot agree with Mr. Keary in 
saying that, as a rule, ‘lesser fetiches took their holiness from the 
greater— -the stone from the mountain, the branch or block of wood 
from the tree; but such lesser fetiches were not worshipped in the 
prime of fetichism.’ How can Mr. Keary know that? We are 
acquainted with no people in what he calls ‘the prime of fetichism.’ 
And the peoples whom we do know, who worship small, separate, 
portable fetiches, do not, as a rule, hold that these minor objects 
derive their sacredness from the greater objects of which they were 
once portions. Occasionally an idol is made of the wood of a sacred 
tree. A stone, again, from the cairn of a South African god might 
be treasured as a relic. But for each fetich stone or trumpery object 
a different explanation is given by their worshippers. Some stones 
are purely magical: a stone like a yam is treasured by Kanekas, 
because, on the principle of ‘correspondences,’ it will fertilise a yam 
plot. A friend of mine asked a Kaneka in New Caledonia why he 
treasured a certain fetich stone. The man explained that, as he was 
fasting in a cave beside a dead man, a lizard slipped by him. Now 
the lizard is a worshipped animal in all those regions. The man 
clutched at the lizard, and found the stone in his hand. Hence it 
was a fetich. Other fetiches are groped for on the ground at night, 
where the spirits indicate their presence by gibbering and whistling. 
The people of the Solomon group have an elaborate spiritual theory 
of fetiches. Many fetiches, like the yam stone, are selected on the 
magical principle: the feather of a swift bird gives speed, and so 
forth. We find little in the ideas of fetich worshippers that proves 
Mr. Keary’s theory, ‘lesser fetiches took their holiness from the 
greater.’ The truth is, that anything suspected of possessing what 
the Melanesians call ‘mana,’ or magical influence, may be a fetich, 
and magical influence may be exerted either by ‘ correspondence’ or 
by virtue of the presence of spirits, about which beings Mr. Keary has 
little to say. Indeed the Atharva Veda, the magical and spiritualistic 
text of Indo-Aryan belief, has, apparently, slight interest for him ; and 
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all this large domain of ‘ primitive belief’ is left almost out of 
account. Animal worship too, a form of religion so natural to men 
in the savage stage of thought, a form which has left so many marks 
in Aryan religious practice and mythology, is left undiscussed. The 
‘totem theory,’ Mr. Keary says, is ‘quite insufficient to explain it,’ 
and it appears that by ‘the totem theory’ he means Mr. Spencer’s 
conjecture about the origin of totemism. The totem facts, we think, 
setting theory aside, do not exactly explain animal worship, but show 
us, at least, the social and intellectual conditions from which much 
animal worship took its rise. ‘The totem is the name of the dead 
ancestor,’ says Mr. Keary, stating, as it seems, the idea of Mr. 
Spencer. But that is pure conjecture, and disproved conjecture. The 
totem is the animal, vegetable, or other object— wind, sea, sun—wor- 
shipped by the stock of kindred which bears its name. So large a 
province of early belief ought not thus to be set aside. The topic 
comes thus into later Greek religion and mythology. Zeus, in the 
shape of ant, serpent, swan, and bull, Cronus, in the shape of horse 
or bull, and other gods in other bestial shapes, became the fathers of 
stocks of kindred, human or divine. If we suppose that very early 
Greeks, like Oraons in India, Bechuanas in Africa, and almost all 
tribes in America and Australia, once believed in their own descent 
from animals, the explanation of the amours of Zeus in animal form 
issimple. When the worship of Zeus became general, the old family 
ancestors, the ant, swan, eagle, bull, were explained as Zeus, disguised 
in those shapes. But Mr. Keary, leaving this element of religion out 
of sight, explains thus the amours of Zeus: ‘ All the race of men are 
sons of Heaven and Earth ; so all are born of Zeus.’ But why of Zeus 
in a number of bestial forms? Moreover, mythology made Uranus 
and Geea, the heaven and earth (as in New Zealand), not ancestors 
of men, directly, but of gods. Man, like the stars in the system of 
Mr. Browning’s Caliban, ‘ came otherwise.’ 

We have now examined, chiefly in the domain of ‘ fetichism,’ the 
processes of philology applied to the history of belief. Here, and 
throughout, the philologist is apt to overlook the actual ideas and 
practices of men in a backward state of development, and to explain 
survivals of those ideas and practices when he meets with them in the 
religion of a more developed race by some theory based on a lin- 
guistic surmise or an @ priori theory. Now, if we may judge by 
the ideas and practices of the least advanced races, early man, as 
Mr. Max Miiller says, ‘not only did not think as we think, but did 
not think as we suppose he ought to have thought.’ It is perfectly 
certain that races of the Red Indian or New Zealand degree of 
culture, and still more the many races less advanced than those, do 
not regard the world with eyes like ours. It is equally certain that 
their strange ideas of the world are reflected in their religion; 
while it is no less certain that religious ideas like theirs meet us 
everywhere in the religions of Greeks, Indo-Aryans, and Scandina- 
vians The conclusion we draw is, that many features of Greek, 
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Indo-Aryan, and Scandinavian religions are derived from a mental 
stage like that in which contemporary savages are found. And our 
complaint is, that the philological reasoners on religion are but too 
much inclined to neglect and avoid all this important and instructive 
province of knowledge, and to evolve a theory of the origin and 
growth of religion without paying regard to the facts of early human 
psychology. 
Mr. Keary’s theory of the development of religion is that man’ 
gradually passed through the purely ‘fetich’ stage of worshipping 
an individual tree or river, and transferred his worship to things 
more abstract or more remote from common experience. ‘ Instead 
of the mountain, the tree, and the river, man chose for his gods 
the earth, the storm, the sky, the sun, the sea. Men were well upon 
the road towards a personal divinity—that is to say, to the deification 
of qualities or attributes. The idea of personality (and by person- 
ality I mean all which constitutes the inner being—the J)—the idea 
of personality, apart from matter, must have been growing more 
distinct when men could attribute personality to such an abstract 
phenomenon as the sky.’ This is an important point in Mr. Keary’s 
system. The ethnologist will agree with the philologist that Nature 
worship—the adoration of phenomena like the storm and the wind 
and the sea, and of the gods of these phenomena —is a common note 
of early religion. But how gods of these phenomena came to be 
worshipped, or how the phenomena came to be personified as gods, 
is the point on which one must differ from Mr. Keary. Our author 
thinks that ‘the idea of personality as apart from matter must have 
been growing more distinct when men could attribute personality to 
such an abstract phenomenon as the sky.’ But the more distinct 
their idea of ‘personality, the Jess will men attribute personality to 
the sky. The fact is that the backward races attribute human 
personality (when they do not attribute animal personality) to every- 
thing, or almost everything. In their metaphysics everything is 
personal, just because they have not defined to themselves and made 
distinct in explicit consciousness what personality is. Their sense of 
personality is more a feeling than a reasoned conception, and their 
feeling of a personal self they impartially distribute all over the 
universe. I cannot express my meaning better than in the words 
of the ‘ Relations’ published by the Jesuit missionaries in North 
America, in 1636 (p. 114): ‘Les sauvages se persuadent que non 
seulement les hommes et les autres animaux, mais aussi que toutes 
les autres choses sont animées.’ The missionaries were told that 
the Sun and Moon were human beings of an exalted sort—their 
round shape, as it appears to the eye, was caused by their bended 
bows. All objects, all phenomena possess human personality ;—that, 
in modern language, is the chief proposition of savage metaphysics. 
‘ The wind was formerly a person: he became a bird,’ say the Bush- 
men: and g’d0 ka! kui, a very respectable Bushman, once saw the 
wind at Haarfontein. The staple of savage mythology consists of 
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stories explaining how the various animals, plants, heavenly bodies, 
and invisible forces of the universe acquired their personality, or, in 
other cases, hew they lost, to the fleshly eye, the usual attributes of 
men and women. From these facts, which can only be briefly stated 
here, I conclude that the original worshippers of the sky, or the sun, 
or the storm-wind worshipped a thing which was to them a person. 
As men drew nearer the modern stage of thought they ceased to see 
personality in everything, and retained (for example) the god Posei- 
don as a being dwelling in an impersonal sea; the god Zeus as a 
being dwelling in an impersonal sky; the god Hyperion as some- 
thing not quite identical with the sun, which, however, long kept 
many attributes of ordinary personality. Heaven, sky, sea, storms, 
had been both persons and things at once. The physical phe- 
nomena fell back, as the sense of personality grew more distinct, 
into the newly-recognised category of inanimate things, while the 
personality survived as a living separable god, having his home in 
the phenomenon with which he had been identified. 

Mr. Keary’s theory of the worship of such a being as Zeus is 
the opposite of mine. I begin with the savage habit of clothing all 
things in human personality; for we saw that even the larch-tree 
and the boulder were worshipped because they were conceived to 
have given visible proofs of personal life. Mr. Keary, on the other 
hand, avers that ‘it is not difficult to see that the clothing of those 
things (sky, and so forth) with human form is the /ast one of the 
three initial stages in the history of belief. In Mr. Keary’s system 
the sky, say, is first worshipped as a thing in itself; then, as I under- 
stand him, the name of the sky loses significance, and becomes a 
proper name, ‘ and the god stands out as clear and thinkable in virtue 
of this name as any absent friend may be.’ The nomen has become 
a numen, the name a god. And, if the name Dyaus had to the 
Greeks and Romans retained the meaning of sky, Zeus and Jupiter 
would not have been their god. ‘ With the Greeks and Romans 
Dyaus became the chief god, because in his changed names—Zeus 
and Jupiter—he no longer represented the sky.’ In the same way 
Indra became a god because his name ‘has not a direct physical 
meaning.’ Thus Mr. Keary believes that men arrived at the con- 
ceptions of personal gods, not as a result of their way of looking at 
the world, but. asa result of changes in language. We may briefly 
state his case thus: early Aryans worshipped the sky. The name by 
which they spoke of the sky lost its meaning and was .supplanted 
by some other word. Yet the old term remained, and, as it had no 
certain sense, was conceived to be the name of a person. ‘Thus the 
personality of Zeus was arrived at, and Zeus received the worship 
previously given to the firmament, while he retained in his legend 
and character several features of the old worshipped object, the sky. 

I need scarcely repeat the theory which I have arrived at on this 
subject. It has nothing to do with lost meanings of words; indeed, 
if people had worshipped the sky under one name, and, for some 
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reason gave the sky a new name, I conceive that they would have 
continued to worship it under its new title. Why should you 
worship a name because it does not signify, to your mind, the object 
which you worship? In my opinion the first worshippers of phe- 
nomena believed that they were worshipping persons, because to them 
personality was the essence of all phenomena. There was nothing 
they could worship that was not a person. As they gradually with- 
drew personality from phenomena, and restricted it to human beings, 
the sky-person, with its old name, became a god, while some, perhaps 
more modern, name was used to signify the sky-thing. I never 
heard that a Greek worshipped ddwp, but Nereus was to him a god. 
Now Nereus was apparently the old term—still surviving (vépov) in 
popular modern Greek—for water. Of course among people who 
regard the sun, the sky, the night or the cloud, as not human but 
bestial personalities, the animal personality may possibly be adored 
in its separate state, after the cloud, sky, night, or what not, in itself, 
has ceased to be regarded as a person, and has fallen into the new 
category of inanimate things. 

It is hard to make those things intelligible because we are here 
dealing not only with metaphysics, which are bad enough, but with 
the metaphysics of a forgotten stage of human thought. When 
people speak to one about things in themselves it is dreadful; but 
when we are concerned with men who regarded animals or beasts as 
the things in themselves of which night, sky, cloud, or fire were the 
mere scheim, or sensual apparition, why then—as Pet Marjory says of 
‘9 times 9’—‘ it is devilish!’ 

However we account for it, Mr. Keary and I arrive, at last, at 
anthropomorphic gods of various natural departments. While some 
of them, in my opinion, have been developed in the way which I 
have indicated, others I take to be mere creatures of speculative 
fancy, invented as the only possible explanations, before science ex- 
isted, of various phenomena. However, at anthropomorphic gods 
we arrive at last, at Odin, Indra, Zeus. Now, though, on Mr. 
Keary’s theory, the worshippers of these gods worshipped them 
because they had forgotten their identity with the sky, the wind, 
and so on, yet in the legends of these gods he prefers to see little 
but proofs that they were that which their adorers had forgotten 
them to be—proofs of their identity with natural phenomena. 
Thus in the Homeric Zeus he recognises ‘ essentially a storm god.’ 
The Homeric Zeus, thanks to the genius of Homer, is a deity much 
more pure and divine than the Zeus of the various temple legends, 
who was now identical with a cuckoo, now with a bull, now with a 
swan, or, again, had a mistress who became a she-bear. But a Zeus 
who can swear ‘ by the heaven’ is a very different thing from heaven 
itself. He is a lusty lover of mothers of human families, Mr. 
Keary, holding by the conception of a heaven god, supposes that 
each mistress of Zeus, each lady among all those dames galantes, ‘ has 
been at one time or another the goddess of the earth.’ This is but 
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one example of the philological tendency to explain all the legends 

of the gods as if these legends were allegorical ways of making 

statements about the atmosphere, the phenomena of light, and so on. 

In the same way Hercules is said to be the sun, and so his burning 

on the pyre on (Eta is the sunset. But (supposing for a moment 

that Hercules has nothing to do with the sun), if his legend were 

popular in an age when all heroes were burned on pyres, this inci- 

dent of his burning would inevitably have been narrated. The 

incident must inevitably have occurred, and, therefore, is no proof of 
any connection between Hercules and the sun. But everywhere the 

philologist, having got at his god, looks only at one side of his 

legend and exaggerates that. When Mr. Keary goes so far as to 

look on Artemis, and Athene, and Atalanta, as all river goddesses, or 

apotheosised river mists, one feels that (especially as he thinks that 

Ahi and Vrittra, the Vedic cloud-monsters, were also rivers) it would 

be waste of time to argue against his opinions. There is literally 
no tittle of evidence, as far as I know, to prove that Athene ‘ was 
sprung from the water which watered Athens, no more than this.’ 
Mr. Keary says, in the same bold way, that, to Homer, Athene was 
‘only Tritogeneia, daughter of Tritus.’ On the other hand, Zeus, in 
Homer, constantly claims Athene as his own daughter. When he 
comes to Scandinavian mythology, Mr. Keary explains such of the 
adventures of Odin as he touches on as derived from the charac- 
teristics of the wind—Odin being, to his mind, the wind-god. Now, 
to be brief with this part of the subject, the legends of Odin, Indra, 
and Zeus, of the highest Aryan gods, are charged with such incidents 
as are everywhere believed to be common in the experience of con- 
temporary medicine men, all these great gods are like Onditachia, 
in the Jesuit ‘ Relations’ (1638, p. 114), ‘Il est renommé comme un 
Jupin parmy les Payens, pour avoir en main les pluyes, les vents, et 
le tonnerre.’ Odin, the ‘raven god, has the same magical powers, 
and performs the same feats as Yehl, the raven hero of the Thlin- 
keets, and Yehl is only a magnified magician. All the metamor- 
phoses of Zeus and Indra are common feats among sorcerers of 
the Hindoos, Indian hill-tribes, Abipones, Zulus, Australians, New 
Zealanders. The command of wind and weather attributed to Zeus 
is attributed to every starveling little Samoyed drum-thumper, or 
gin-drinking Fuegian wizard, or naked Australian Biraark, or dirty 
Eskimo Angekok. In short, the legends of the great gods of nature 
are not allegorical statements about natural phenomena; as a rule 
they are stories about gods made originally in their own likeness, by 
men who believed that several members of their own tribe possessed 
all the qualities which they attributed to their deities. This side of 
religious belief is inevitably left out of sight, or explained in a mis- 
leading way by writers who, while they believe that human religion 
first arose among savages, decline to recognise the relics of ordinary 
savage practice and opinion surviving in religion. 

Mr. Keary’s book contains abundance of interesting matter on 
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which I have not touched, and is especially copious in its statement 
of Scandinavian and Teutonic practice and belief. Much space is 
devoted to a theory that the plot of the Odyssey is a modified 
form of the legends about the River of Death. The Pied Piper is 
regarded as the wind; the rats are souls of the dead to which the 
wind pipes. To me these theories seem fanciful; that they are stated 
in clear, glowing, and picturesque language, and that the descriptions 
of ancient human life, wherever Mr. Keary touches on it, are beauti- 
fully expressed, I am happy to bear my testimony. The interest of 
Mr. Keary’s book will win him many readers; I only ask them not to 
accept his view of the origin and development of religion without 
considering what may be said for other theories. For example, they 
need not follow him, I hope, when he puts forward about Marsyas, 
and his flaying, this theory: ‘ The sober truth about Marsyas’s skin 
was, I suspect, that it was a sheepskin placed in a certain river in 
Asia Minor, in such a way that the water running through it gave a 
tuneful sound.’ Where, where is the sobriety? Do sheepskins placed 
in rivers make a tuneful sound ? and, if they do, what concern has 
that with Marsyas? No myth (as far as I am aware) says that 
Marsyas’s skin made a musical sound. His story is only one of very 
many, all with the moral that a mortal, however gifted, must not 
strive with a god, and will be flayed, or blinded, or turned into a 
stone, or a spider, or deprived of his song, if he does ‘ contend with 
his lords.’ 
A. Lane. 





NATIONAL NECESSITIES AS THE BASES OF 
NationaL Epucation.! 


By Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 


\ E have been discussing, for some weeks past, at the London 

School Board, the question of higher education, and after 
many debates have not, as yet, arrived at a satisfactory conclusion. 
In the course of the debates, two contending principles have been 
brought out. On one side it has been enthusiastically declared 
that teaching of a higher standard than that which is now com- 
mon is necessary, both for the teacher and the taught; the teacher 
feeling the tax of one continual grind on elementary subjects an 
intolerable burden, and the taught failing to receive what might, 
in many instances, prove to be the inestimable blessing of a superior 
education. On the other side, it has been urged, with great earnest- 
ness, though, of course, not with enthusiasm, because enthusiasm can 
only be allied to aspiration, that the business of the Board ought 
strictly to be confined to the objects of providing a plain and 
elementary education for the many thousands of pupils it has under 
its care ; that the development of higher class teaching should rest 
with those who have the means of paying for it; that if the basis be 
laid for sound elementary instruction, all who desire to obtain a 
better class education will, themselves, find the means; that, 
practically, the present system gives the scholar the key by which he 
may open the door which leads from the region of darkness to the 
region of light, so that, being in the light, he can go whithersoever 
he will; and that, as a consequence, every attempt to add more 
teaching in the elementary school is a departure from economy, and 
a misappropriation of the funds which the members of School Boards 
hold in trust from the public. 

I have taken no part in this discussion, except to listen attentively 
to it, and try to extract from it that which seemed to be useful; and 
the lesson I have learned is, that in certain ways both parties con- 
cerned are in the right and in the wrong. I entirely sympathise 
with those who say that the present labours of the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress must needs be a. burden that becomes a daily cross; 
must be disheartening to a degree that those of us who are engaged 
in varied pursuits can scarcely recognise; and, though very grand in 
its results, must be as disappointing to those who are engaged in 


1 Revised and enlarged from a Lecture delivered before the Society of Arts 
on April 28, 1882. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., in the Chair. 
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it, as the mere laying of the foundation of a grand cathedral pile 
must have been to those who failed to live to see the structure rise 
beyond the ground, and become what it ultimately would, the 
admiration of hundreds of succeeding generations. 

I am not without sympathy, at the same time, for those who 
reason on the economical side. I agree with them that when a child 
of fourteen years can read well, write well, and calculate well, it has 
done as much as it ought to be allowed to do, in that way, up to that 
age. If it be forced to do more in form of brain work, it is forced 
to do what is physically wrong for its body’s sake, so much power of 
work required for its nutrition having been extracted simply for the 
development of mental aptitude and accretion. I am quite sure, 
indeed, that in a future and a wiser day, when the physics of life are 
better understood, men and women generally who have determined 
to live the whole term. of life instead of one third of that term 
will not care for their children to be troubled with book-lore at 
all, previous to that first important physical stage of life marked out 
by the first of the seven stages which ends between the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth year. I sympathise with the economicals, on yet 
another ground, namely, that to prime the young with the idea that 
they are only to learn while they are young is to crystallise them 
into old men and women from their first, and of a certainty to shorten 
their lives; because learning is as necessary to perfected life as bread, 
and because the happiest human existences are the existences of those 
persons who are always slowly acquiring knowledge in its endless 
variety of form and character, and who, as they grow older, apply 
what they acquire the more wisely, effectively, and satisfactorily. 

Why, then, it will be asked, if you feel these views, have you not 
used your right to express them from your place at the School Board ? 
I answer at once, that my views would not have been in order, if 
expressed, inasmuch as they would not have related to the subject 
actually under debate. The question under debate has been for more 
book-learning, and more expense, by the first section; and for no 
more book-learning, and no more expense, by the second section of 
speakers. I do not sympathise with the first on the matter of 
increased book-learning; I do not sympathise with the second in 
favour of mere economy for economy’s sake; and therefore I could 
not expect to be considered in order on the particular subject under 
discussion. 

There is, however, another subject which no School Board has 
touched, and which no School Board can touch, until the public mind 
has become familiar with it. I refer to the question whether the 
present system of national education is based on the national necessi- 
ties. Ina few years this will be the leading topic of the School 
Boards everywhere; at present it is in that embryonic condition in 
which it can only expect to be tended and nurtured by such a society 
as the Society of Arts, which, as our late distinguished and lamented 
colleague, Sir Henry Cole, once told us in Council, has for its first 
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duty the duty of becoming the nursing mother of new and useful 
products of thought, until the nation takes them up, and puts them 
into business on their own account. 

It is for the purpose of bringing forward this new aspect of the 
educational question that I stand before the Society to-day. I ask 
myself if the system of education at present going on in our nation is 
a system which has a proper relation to the necessities of the nation. 
I look round me to see the nation in chaos of thought and action: in 
what Mr. Gladstone has correctly defined as social revolution in all 
parts; a revolution that might, by the merest accident, by one or 
two days’ shortness of food, from failure of foreign supply and panic 
thereupon, pass, after a few years of further chaos, into physical 
revolution. The thought which occurs to my mind, as it must to 
the minds of all who think, is, are we educating to prevent cata- 
strophe ? Are we educating the young to become useful, independent, 
and capable working members of society, ready to work with muscle 
as well as brain, in orderly and profitable form? Or, are we educa- 
ting them to become mere troublers without design; repiners without 
hope; schemers without self-control; masters of the forces of nature 
herself, knowing how to use them for temporary, selfish, insane ob- 
jects, but not knowing how to apply them for splendid purposes and 
for the general good ? 

Let me at once say, that this apprehension, and, I may add, 
comprehension, of a great national question is not mine. It was 
advanced by Andrew Combe, it was enforced by George Combe, and 
before either of these great men wrote it was formulated and in- 
sisted on by Gall and Spurzheim. But the man who has the longest 
and the most earnestly advocated this view, urged it, pressed it, in 
season and out of season, for forty years or more, and who has held it 
up to this hour unflinchingly, is Edwin Chadwick. 

The national necessities, as the bases of national education, call, 
first and foremost, in the early days of youth, for the three simple 
elementary educational practices of learning to read, to write, and to 
calculate; but these necessities are comparatively valueless unless 
they be combined with further necessities of a physical kind, namely, 
sound and systematic muscular exercise; freedom of breathing an 
circulation of the blood; practical training, so that the body can be 
structurally builded up and sustained in health; preparation for all 
duties requiring precision, decision, presence of mind, and endurance ; 
and readiness to acquire any craft or handicraft that may bring a 
useful living. In a word, an education that shall bring the mental 
and physical qualities of every person into faithful harmony and 
goodwill. 

It will be clear from these expressions in what way I agree and 
yet differ, remain with and yet stand apart from, my colleagues at 
the School Board in their recent discussion. I, like some of them, 
would break up the monotony of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, 
and would give those excellent workers as much variety of teaching 
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as any of them could desire. But that variety should be physical, 
not mental, play rather than work, training of the muscles, and, [ 
may say, of the skeleton too, of the lungs, of the heart, of the di- 
gestive organs, of brain and nerve for action ; not of brain alone, and 
again brain and brain hour by hour, all the day long. I, like others 
of my colleagues, would encourage economy, not by keeping things 
as they are, but by saving some. part of the two-fifths of the money 
now expended on teaching to spell, and by laying it out in teaching 
how to walk with grace and ease, to sing with correctness, to swim, 
to learn the use of the arms and fingers and hands, and to become 
men and women in the strict sense of the word, without danger of 
retrograding a hair’s breadth in the Darwinian line. 

I said in my address at the Health Congress at Brighton what 
was quite true, that I had never in my life seen a child so healthy 
that it had not in it some actual or latent constitutional disease. 
Touching the subject now in hand, it is equally true to say that it is 
all but impossible to find in the Board schools of our large towns any 
semblance, critically viewed, of health. Constitutional taints, which 
under favourable circumstances may often be concealed, and which 
may or may not be apparent, are there. Various conditions of 
disease are there independently of the tendency from heredity; 
there of themselves, in some irregularity of body or limb, in some 
imperfection of sense, in some deficiency of quality of blood, in some 
feebleness of respiration, in some nervous irregularity of function, in 
some shade of mental aberration. 

The field of disease which is presented in some of the schools 
situated in crowded localities is indeed a sight at once for anxiety 
and pity. To the eye of a physician who, like myself, has spent 
many years in hospital practice, it tells a story which is absolutely 
painful, if he permits the result to be calculated out in his mind at 
leisure hours; if, that is to say, he compares what he has witnessed 
in his survey with what he has learned from long observation of the 
meaning of the phenomena in the history of life. It is not necessary 
for him to strip the children, percuss and sound the chest, examine the 
spine, or practise any of those refined arts of diagnosis with which 
he is familiar. He reads from the indications of temperament, of 
expression of countenance, of colour of skin, of position of limb, of 
build of body, of gait, of voice, sufficient outward manifestation to 
discern what is the true physical state, what is the stamp and extent 
of disease, what is the vital value of the lives generally that are 
before him. Tell the physician those lives are to be valued for some 
monetary purpose as they stand and as they are to go on, according 
to the present system, and he will give, in brief time, an estimate of 
value which the keenest man of business might readily accept and act 
upon. 

Foremost amongst the evils which are thus presented are those 
common conditions of disease known as anemia and cachexia. Strictly 
these are not diseases, like diabetes, bronchitis, or defined affections 
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running @ regular course, but they are states of diseased form which 
by their presence indicate a faulty nutrition at the period of life when 
good nutrition is most required, and which cannot long go on with- 
out ensuring the construction of an impaired bodily organisation. 
The blood is not being duly oxygenated, and food, therefore, though 
it be even fair in quality or quantity, is not properly applied. The 
nervous system is imperfectly built up; the skeleton is imperfectly 
built up; the muscular system is imperfectly built up and sustained. 
How can the improvement which is called scholarship be turned to 
fitting account in such recipients of it ? I watched recently the after- 
noon working of a large class of scholars, and counted one third of 
them under the most decisive influence of these conditions of disease. 
Of the affected there would not be, in the ordinary averaging of life, 
twenty years of existence under the course that was being followed. 
The one saving clause in their case was development by physical 
training, and that was withheld. The one destroying clause in their 
case was over-mental work without the physical training, and that 
was assiduously and regularly supplied. 

With or without the anzemia and cachexia, there is the constitu- 
tional disease, struma or scrofula, presented in these classes. The 
instances of this kind in varying degrees of intensity are most 
numerous. This condition again is a mal or bad nutrition. It, as 
much as cachexia and anemia, with which it is so often allied, is 
fostered by the prevailing system of mental pressure. 

With these conditions before the eye, there is to be seen, also, here 
and there in the classes of both sexes, but of the girls especially, the 
specimen of the phthisical or consumptive subject. In a class of 
fifty I pick out three thus doomed, if their circumstances be not 
changed, six per cent., certainly a moderate proportion. The disease 
has not positively developed, but the probability of its development 
is all but certain, unless it be checked by the one only remedial or 
preventive method, freedom from nervous exhaustion, combined with 
physical exercise in open breathing space. Such preventives are not 
supplied, but undue nervous exhaustion and confinement are both 
supplied, and so the fatal disease is systematically fanned from latency 
into activity. 

Spinal deformity and irregular construction of the skeleton is 
another condition of disease, or actual disease, readily detectable in 
these classes. 

Miss Léfing, speaking of her experiences as to the girls which 
have come under her notice, reports what is but too true, that they 
are, as a rule, very flat-chested, that there is evidently much spinal 
distortion, and that lateral curvature of the spine is common amongst 
them. This—which, I may state in parenthesis, is equally true in 
respect to boys—is accounted for by Miss Léfing in terms which show 
that the present school system does more than simply permit the 
mischief that is progressing, it actually fosters it and promotes it. 
Asked to what the effects are chiefly ascribable, she replies, ‘A part 
3E2 
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is ascribable to home neglects; but the greater part of it is due to 
excessive and prolonged constraints under the common school con- 
ditions: too long sitting on badly constructed seats (a fault which is 
in course of correction); and even on good seats, when they are kept 
in bad positions in long writing exercises. The common bad position 
is, indeed, prescribed by the Government School Inspectors. I have 
found that, to obtain the school grants, the children are so constrained 
as to exclude the exercises that are needed for their bodily develop- 
ment. For example, I visited one school where there was a class 
of children (girls), who were stated to be of an average of about 
eleven years of age; they were generally of a pale, sallow complexion, 
though they were from a good neighbourhood. I asked the school- 
mistress whether these girls had any exercises; she said, * No, they 
had none—they had time only for the preparations for the examina- 
tions.” Did she, I asked, give them any play? ‘No, they had no 
time for play; they had only time for the preparations.” She said 
that if she could make two weeks out of one she might then get time 
for exercises. Another observation she made, upon my suggestion 
that they really ought to have some exercises, was that exercises 
would be difficult, as the girls had stays on. These little girls of 
eight years of age with stays on! The fault is want of knowledge, 
in the School Department, of the bodily constraint imposed by the 
preparations for these examinations, and that pressure is really now 
being extended to the infant. schools.’ 

It is right to put these matters of fact prominently forward, and 
it is quite easy to do so, without suggesting from them that the evils 
are worse than they were in some past times. In truth, things are 
better than they were. It is infinitely better for these children to 
come out of their wretched homes into the schoolroom to be educated, 
than to remain in their homes all day ; and I am not, for a moment, 
contending against the school system on the argument that the 
children should not come to school. My argument is, that the 
children being at school, should have all the benefits derivable from 
the supervision under which they come, and nothing but the benefits. 

Mr. Charles Roberts, in a letter which he has addressed to Mr. 
Chadwick, puts this question forward in words I should entirely in- 
dorse. ‘I may observe,’ he writes, ‘ as the result of my study of this 
subject, that there is a little exaggeration in the prevailing opinions 
on the rapid degeneracy of the physique of our labouring classes in 
towns, and that it is not nearly so great asit is often represented to be. 
The great improvements in sanitation, which you must look on with 
special satisfaction from the part you have taken in bringing them 
about, and the recent improvements in the medical treatment of 
children’s diseases, have more than counterbalanced the injurious 
effects of town life. I think, however, the evils of the physical de- 
generacy of our labouring population is a very urgent question for 
the present, and the immediate future. I think children are being 
very cruelly used by the Legislature. It took nearly fifty years, and 
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half as many Acts of Parliament, to emancipate them from the in- 
jurious effects of excessive physical labour; but the result has been 
merely to transfer them from one taskmaster to another—from the 
manufacturer and their own parents to the schoolmaster; and to 
subject them to mental strain and physical inactivity, more injurious 
to their future well-being than their former condition. I look on 
your proposal to introduce the half-time system into schools as a sort 
of mental “ Factory Act,” of the utmost importance and urgency, and 
the establishment in elementary schools of systematic physical edu- 
cation as absolutely necessary to prevent great physical degeneracy 
in future.’ 

These are some of the serious evils which attend the present school 
system. I have dealt only with the most important, and I am glad 
to say that many minor evils, which are talked more about, such as 
short-sight, strabismus or squint, club-foot, and other local deformities, 
are really not so prevalent asis generally believed. There is sufficient 
of gravity without taking them into our consideration at all. 

In a minor degree the health, not only of the scholar but of the 
teacher also, is imperilled. We know well now that, in the adult 
stages of life, the constant sedentary occupation, capped by the 
monotony which springs from the perpetual following out of one 
pursuit, cannot fail to be attended with premature degenerative 
changes of tissue, leading to premature nervous enfeeblement and old 
age. On this point the more thoughtful of the school teachers are 
themselves agreed; and the school teachers of Scotland, who can 
hardly be surpassed in practical shrewdness and knowledge, have long 
declared that the present methods of teaching introduced by the 
Code are injurious, mentally, bodily, and morally. 

We have quite recently had before us another exemplification of 
these facts in an effort which has been made in the School Board of 
London to introduce a systematic and, I had almost said, pro- 
fessorial plan of education for pupil-teachers. In this trial, which is 
as yet limited in its operation, teachers are nominated to instruct 
classes of pupils in special subjects, the professed teacher keeping to 
his own particular department of instruction. ‘The pupils, including 
representatives of both sexes, meet at certain hours regularly each 
week in class for this systematic work, as they might meet in a 
college or university, and at first sight one would assume that no 
better plan could be followed. I was, I confess, much taken with it 
when it was started, and at a largely attended meeting of school- 
masters and -mistresses I spoke in favour of it. I am in favour of it 
still, but, at the same time, I am sorry to say that almost as soon as 
it has commenced to pass into operation it has commenced to show 
the cloven foot of the evil of mental overstrain and physical 
exhaustion. Already the learners are entering into competition 
against each other and against that much more formidable enemy 
the edax rerum, time. Already the health of the learner is being 
interrupted. Already, if I am correctly informed, it is felt necessary 
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to encroach on the rest of Sunday in order that the lessons of prepara- 
tion may be duly learned. Already it is complained that certain of 
the pupils who have entered at the beginning of a year are behind 
those who are a year older and more advanced, and have, therefore, 
to put on extra strain in order to catch up those who have got a long 
start. And, already, some of us who have control over this work are 
beginning to ask if we have not once again reckoned without our host, 
and whether we must not revise a treacherous but well-meant policy. 

To return to the children. The present system is, in their case, 
not only a violation of physical but of psychological law. The 
powers of receptivity of the minds of children of different ages have 
been tested, experimentally, with as much care as physicists take 
when they are treating in their experiments on the relationships of 
ordinary matter to force. You take a Leyden jar of a certain size, 
and you say you can charge it in a certain time from so many turns 
of the electric machine; beyond that you can do no more; you have 
reached the powers of receptivity of that jar. You can break it if 
you will, but you cannot naturally surcharge it. The powers of 
receptivity of the minds of children of different ages have been tested 
quite as carefully, and it has been found that the capacity for atten- 
tion and retention is as measurable as in the physical experiment. 
Certain brains can take in so much, and no more, according to age. 
The capacity grows with cultivation and skilful teaching, no doubt, 
but it must be permitted to grow. In the very young a lesson of a 
minute may be all-sufficient; later, of three minutes, five, ten, 
fifteen, and so on, to one hour, two, or three. But to this there is 
limit, and it is probable that, with the best scholar of primary school 
age, the powers of receptivity rarely extend beyond a period of two 
hours anda half of continuous teaching. Teachers of various districts, 
and of different countries, have testified in respect to this point, and 
while they have explained, from direct observation, that the 
receptivity varies in different children according to difference of 
temperament and physical health and build, as might very well be 
expected, the receptivity at one time, in all children, ceases at the 
end of three hours. 

This view is fully supported by Mr. Chadwick, who, in his essay 
on the physiological and psychological iimits to mental labour, made 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1860, 
reported as follows: ‘In one large establishment, containing about 
six hundred children, half girls and half boys, the means of industrial 
occupation were gained for the girls before any were obtained for the 
boys. The girls were, therefore, put upon half-time tuition, that is 
to say, their time of book instruction was reduced from thirty-six 
hours to eighteen hours per week, given on the three alternate days 
of their industrial occupation, the boys remaining at full school time 
of thirty-six hours per week—the teaching being the same, on the 
same system, and by the same teachers, the same school attendance 
in weeks and years, in both cases. On the periodical examination 
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of the school, surprise was expressed by the inspectors at finding how 
much more alert, mentally, the girls were than the boys, and in 
advance in book attainments. Subsequently industrial occupation 
was found for the boys, when their time of book instruction was 
reduced from thirty-six hours a week to eighteen; and after a while 
the boys were proved, upon examination, to have obtained their 
previous relative position, which was in advance of the girls.’ 

I recall, too, how in the same report the exposition of this 
practical truth is sustained by my illustrious countryman and friend, 
Professor Owen. So clear, so terse, so true, is this exposition, I make 
no apology for presenting it again to the public, after its long rest of 
over twenty years. 

‘ All the nutritive functions and actions of growth proceed,’ says 
this master, ‘ more vigorously and rapidly in childhood and youth than 
in mature life, not merely as regards the solids and ordinary fluids, 
but also in the production of those imponderable and interchangeable 
forces which have sometimes been personified as nervous fluid, 
and muscular force. Using the latter term to amplify my meaning, 
the excess of nervous force is in the child most naturally and healthily 
reduced by its conversion into muscular force; and at very short 
intervals during the active or waking period of life the child instinc- 
tively uses its muscles and relieves the brain and nerves of their 
accumulated force, which passes, by the intermediate contraction of 
the muscular fibre, into ordinary force or motion, exemplified by the 
child’s own amusements and by those of some object or other which 
has attracted its attention. The tissues of the growing organs, brain, 
and muscles, are at this period of life too soft to bear a long con- 
tinuance of their proper actions; their fibres have not attained their 
mature tone and firmness. This is more especially the case with the 
brain fibre. The direct action of the brain, as in the mental applica- 
tion to learning, soon tires; if it be too long continued, the tissues 
are unhealthily affected; the due progress or growth, which should 
have resulted in a fibre fit for good and continuous labour at maturity, 
is interfered with; the child, as an intellectual instrument, is to that 
extent spoiled by an error in the process by which that instrument 
was sought to be improved. 

‘The same effect on the muscular system is exemplified in the 
races that are now trained to run at two and a half or three and a 
half years old for the grand prizes at Doncaster or Epsom. The 
winner of the Derby never becomes an Eclipse or Flying Childers, 
because the muscular system has been overwrought two or three years 
before it could have arrived at full development, which development 
is stopped by the premature over-exertion. 

‘If the brain be not stimulated to work, but is allowed to rest; 
and if at the same time the muscles be forbidden to act, there then 
arises, if this restraint be too prolonged, an overcharged state of the 
nervous system. It is such a state as we see exemplified in the caged 
quadruped of active habits, when it seeks to relieve it by converting 
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the nervous into the muscular force, to the extent permitted by its 
prison, either executing a succession of bounds against the prison bars, 
like the agile leopard, or stalking, like the lion, sullenly to and fro. 
If the active child be too long prevented from gratifying the instinc- 
tive impulse to put in motion its limbs or body, the nervous system 
becomes overcharged, and the relief may at last be got by violent 
emotions or acts, called “ passion” or “ naughtiness,” ending in the fit 
of crying and flood of tears.’ 

It would be impossible to add a word that would emphasise this 
graphic and remarkable exposition of natural law. It is a picture 
as truthful as it is forcible, and it forms a truly fitting conclusion to 
the argument I have so far made it my endeavour to set forth, as the 
physiological foundation or institute of educational improvements. 


Proposep Rerorms. 


Let me now turn to the reforms which we, who are urgent to 
reform the present system, have in view. I have conveyed all 
along in this discourse this current thought, that the present system 
requires a radical change, in which the physical shall at least halve 
the time with the mental education. For such change there is, we 
maintain, a reason and a method. The reason is the first point to 
be adduced. We reason, that the existing system is not a basis for 
the national necessities. We are of opinion that in the future the 
education of a mental kind now being supplied will be imperfect and 
doubtful, nay, may be of dangerous use, unless it be so laid out witb 
physical culture that a perfect, or comparatively perfect, health of 
body shall go with it and sustain it. We urge that as we must either 
educate health or disease, it is better to educate health. 

The design we have in view, then, includes several heads, which 
we say embrace no more than is absolutely necessary as bases of the 
national necessities. I may arrange these heads in the following order. 

Physical Culture of the Body.—We urge that education should 
be so distinctly physical that the body should be in no respect less 
improved than the mind at the close of the educational career. We 
follow, in this regard, the teaching of the Platonic philosophy, in 
which the master insists that the symmetry of mind and body be 
cultivated and maintained, without which there cannot be beauty, 
there cannot be health. We urge that this is the only sure way of 
keeping up, in our country, a strong and vigorous and independent 
population that shall understand how to utilise the home resources 
of land and industry, and keep the land and industry in the possession 
of our and their descendants. 

The system of education that is now being carried out seems to 
us to promote in no way whatever this necessary intention. In the 
‘Standards’ we find no efficient instruction of a technical kind that 
even in the barest hypothetical style teaches the principles of useful 
arts and appliances. Practical details of industries and of modes of 
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learning industrial occupations are thought to be of less importance 
to the scholar than a knowledge of geography, construction of lan- 
guage, physiology, and history. It is no wish of ours to ignore 
studies of the kind above named, but we consider that elementary 
instruction in details of inventive and industrial pursuits holds a 
first place, and that in a country like ours in which so much, in which, 
in truth, almost everything, depends on individual perfection in some 
useful art, such elementary instruction ought to have the place it 
deserves at once and for good. We think, moreover, that the instruc- 
tion should not be purely theoretical. We contend that it should in- 
clude elementary training in useful work of a practical kind. We do 
not see why work-rooms should not be set up in schools, in which 
boys should be taught the use of the lathe; the beautiful art of wood 
carving ; the skill of the draughtsman ; the method of distinguishing 
metals, and other simple experiments in chemistry ; the arts of swim- 
ming and riding ; the art of distinguishing colours and signs at a 
distance ; the practice of mensuration, and a number of other good 
and useful branches of physical learning, which, whether the boy 
remain at home or whether he emigrate to another country, will 
always be to him a direct assistance, a means of earning his bread, 
and an insight and test of his particular ability or aptitude for the 
voeation by which his subsistence will be most easily obtained. 

Extending this principle of practical teaching to the female sex, 
we would have the girls well trained, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, in those occupations which in the course of life fall more dis- 
tinctly under their exercise, management, or supervision. We know 
that in the schools at present girls are taught sewing and a few other 
useful industrial accomplishments. We would extend these instruc- 
tions. We would have the girls instructed in modelling; in the art 
of colouring and painting on glass and porcelain; in the various pro- 
cesses of selecting, sorting, preserving, and preparing foods for the 
table ; in the cleaning and ornamentation of drawing-room orna- 
ments, and in all the works pertaining to domestic life. The girls 
in our schools would, as we believe, make more rapid progress in mere 
book learning if one half of the time now devoted to books were 
devoted to that other branch of practical education which forms the 
greater part, in practice, of the future of the womanly life. We con- 
sider that evidence in proof of this belief has already been offered, 
and we suggest that a girl trained in the manner now described would, 
in this country, or in any other country into which she might emi- 
grate, be far better fitted for the duties pertaining to any station she 
might hold, than if she were simply dismissed from school primed 
with the standards, and standardless. 

Life-learning Tendencies.—We contend, secondly, that the 
education of the young of all classes, and of the poorest classes 
chiefly, should be so framed as to lead to the inducement of making 
the acquisition of knowledge a taste instead of a task, a pursuit 
instead of a labour. We contend that if the present system is 
pursued, in which children who are not by heredity born to mental 
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occupation, and who are not physically privileged to acquire informa- 
tion, are, by sheer force, driven through the hard and fast lines, 
fenced out by books called standards, at a pace that shall make 
them complete their education irrespective of temperament, health, 
ability, before their thirteenth or fourteenth year, the pressure, 
amounting in every case to a hardship, will merely have the effect of 
causing them to cease to learn when the pressure is taken off. We 
insist that the present system should be so modified that there shall 
be no mental pressure at all, but a mixture of mental and physical 
teaching which shall bring the mind into desire for knowledge after 
it is freed from the necessities to acquire it. 

Our argument on this point rests on history as well as on natural 
observation or common sense. We have from history no proof at all 
of greatness of mental quality developed by the plan of forcing the 
young mind through close and wearisome grooves of artificial learning. 
We see in past history that the greatest examples of greatness in the 
arts and sciences, in literature, and in skilled labour of all kinds has 
sprung from those who have been least constrained and least 
trammelled, in their early days, by artificial and forced systems of 
education. We see, in current history, that under the favoured and 
false systems now prevailing in our middle and rich classes, the worst 
consequences following upon artificial and forced educational devices. 
We see men and women in their early age crippled for good ; crippled, 
often physically and very often mentally, by the cramming ordeals 
which they are made to go through. We see in them, moreover, the 
dearth and barrenness of the mental field; the dead mediocrity of 
talent ; the weariness of effort towards new and original advance- 
ments; and the surfeit of learning which so unhesitatingly leads the 
pressganged scholar to accelerate his emancipation from the school or 
university by the determination that now he has got through his 
trials he will be free from all such work again, and will fill up the 
rest of his short life with other and less irksome pursuits, though 
they may even lead him, as his seniors assure him they will, to ennui 
and monotonous old age. 

Seeing, then, this practical effect of the forcing system upon those 
unfortunates on whom it has been tried, we are anxious to save those 
from it upon whom, fortunately, it has not as yet been so effectively 
practised. We would like to see the scholars of the State such 
scholars that, when their days of compulsory education have passed 
by, they are anxious still to learn, and are desirous to realise a state 
of life which makes life one continuous happy school day, each day a 
day in which some lesson, however small, has been acquired, and has 
been added to the satisfaction of accomplished desire. Under such a 
végume we venture to think that the Board Schools might become even- 
ing colleges, in which the older population could meet to pass through 
the stages of a steadily advancing and higher education ; in which the 
school professor should supersede the tapster and gin seller; and 
from which there should constantly be given forth scholars who should 
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make their schools the friendly and honourable rival establishments 
of the higher schools and of those great seminaries of learning—-the 
ancient Universities themselves. We feel that under this rule the 
school would be a place to which the scholar would be attached, and 
that the feeling of attachment, increasing into pride of the institution 
in which he was educated,—a sentiment which has never, up to this 
time, been engendered,— would be dominant proof of the triumphs of 
a sound national educational existence. 

Aptitude for Productive Ability.—A third advancement upon 
which we lay great stress is, that the educational system shall be of 
a kind which shall render the body of fitting aptitude for productive 
ability. We argue that unless discrimination is used by the teacher 
for detecting the natural, or, to speak more correctly, hereditary 
capabilities of the scholar, there must be failure, in results, of the 
most serious kind; failure that will tell upon all the productive 
industries of the country, so that agriculture, the various industrial 
arts, the various labours which call for muscular skill, activity, and 
endurance, will be sacrificed, or largely reduced in effective value. 
On this topic I have before me a ietter written to Mr. Chadwick by 
Mr. Isaac Ashe, a Fellow of the King’s and Queen’s College of Ire- 
land, from the Central Criminal Asylum, at Dundrum, Dublin, over 
which establishment the learned writer presides. I do not think I 
ean do better than quote his exact words on this part of our subject. 
‘ Persons,’ he observes, ‘ used to continued brainwork, and who have an 
inherited capacity for it, ignorantly compare the standard of mental 
toil attainable by themselves or their children with that attainable 
by the descendants of generations of manual labourers. But they 
might as reasonably set their own children, at ten or twelve years of 
age, to undertake the continuous labour of a navvy’s son of the same 
age. I have no doubt but that the system of half-time schools which 
you advocate is the true solution of the problem of how to train to 
intellectual tasks the dull minds of the humbler classes. It is easy 
to see how the healthy discipline and regulated training in some 
artisan’s trade or handicraft will save from crime those whom mere 
intellectual taskwork will surely relegate thereto. To work healthily, 
either with mind or body, is a habit; and brain or muscle acquire 
the habit of using up the energies of the body in a particular direc- 
tion. Such a habit, when once developed, becomes hereditary, and 
constitutes in any individual’s descendants a capacity for a particular 
kind of labour not readily to be broken through or set aside. If the 
young are forced to break altogether with their hereditarily acquired 
and normal tendencies and developments while yet they have been 
unable fully to mould themselves to a different rule, it is easy to see 
that their development will be abnormal and unhealthy. But the 
habit of and capacity for manual labour is necessarily much more 
easily acquired by the children of generations of manual labourers 
than are the habit of and capacity for brainwork. Hence to develop 
and direct into healthy channels and courses of operation the muscu- 
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lar energies of such children must always be an easier task, and one 
more congenial to them than that of developing a new capacity—to 
them almost a new function of brain-tissue—that, namely, of study- 
ing and thinking. 

‘The hereditary tendency of the children of criminals to relapse 
into crime must also not be overlooked. The question is,—How can it 
be eradicated? This can probably be effected only by directing into 
healthy channels the nerve and brain habits, which will otherwise act 
spontaneously in morbid and criminal directions; and the channel 
into which these can most readily and with most ease be directed, is 
undoubtedly to be found in something which will call into action 
the same mental and physical aptitudes as those which the hereditary 
career of crime shall have developed. If, for instance, the child of 
the clever forger is taught draughtsmanship, the hereditary proclivity 
to a criminal use of an instinctive faculty will be directed into an 
analogous yet healthy channel, and probably with the result of at 
once curing the tendency towards crime, and turning out a skilful 
artisan. If the children of generations of pickpockets are taught to 
use their criminally deft fingers and delicate touch in some handicraft 
requiring a special capacity of finger, such as watch-making, or filagree 
work, a healthy function will be found for a nervous proclivity 
and muscular aptitude, which will otherwise fairly work itself out in 
the criminal acts to which its very existence forms an almost irre- 
sistible temptation. The children of the burglar might be found, 
similarly, to have an hereditary aptitude for a blacksmith’s trade, and 
so on. And thus criminality will be eradicated by directing the 
hereditary faculty into a healthy and normal channel of exercise. 
But to attempt to abrogate it utterly, or eradicate it as a criminal 
tendency, without such utilisation of it in a healthy direction, will 
prove futile. 

Naturam expellas furcé tamen usque recurret.’ ? 


In insisting on this practice of developing productive ability, so 
ably stated by Mr. Ashe in the above remarks, we are sustained by 
the belief that nothing could be lost by the effort in the way of 
actual education. We are of opinion that the time saved by the 
adoption of varying conditions of schvol work would prevent the 
injuries now incident to the fixed rules under which the educational 
system is enforced, and in this view we are supported by the opinions 
of the most practical teachers. 

Mr. Imeson, late of the Central District School of London, whose 
authority, based on extensive practice, stands high as a teacher, 
objects to the Code that it has rested erroneously on rigid lines of 
demarcation. He observes as follows: ‘ The mental endowments of 
children are so varied, that great elasticity of method is needed in 


2 A passage I would freely translate— 
Though you may check Nature by matter of force, 
She will take her own way as a matter of course. 
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teaching them. This the inspector as a rule ignores, being bound 
to a cut-and-dried rule of inspection. Whatever is likely to develop 
intelligence may be commented upon in Blue Books; but the ordi- 
nary tests of the inspector are mechanical, and made to catch the 
unwary, overleaping the proper course to be pursued. There is a 
saying, as is the master so is the school. This used to be true, 
but now it might be said, as is the inspector so is the school. This 
is mischievous beyond ordinary observation, for the inspector gene- 
rally owes his position to his attainments, which are presumed to be 
of more avail in a school than the teaching skill of a bond fide 
education.’ 

Physical Training and Mental Habits—We maintain that 
courses of physical training, such as we wish to introduce, would have 
a distinct formative effect on mental habits. In a draft report for 
the consideration of the Education Committee which has been pre- 
sented to the Council of the Society of Arts, and in the framing of which 
Mr. Chadwick has taken the leading part, it is urged that ‘ nearly the 
whole of the industrial and of the reformatory institutions are now 
conducted on the same principles of mixed physical and mental 
training as the district half-time schools. Although the children, 
generally of the lowest type, are received after being already much 
hardened against school influences, the success of the tested outcome 
of a great majority of them appears to be upwards of eighty per cent. 
Governors of prisons at the Social Science Congresses have expressed 
gratification at this progress, and congratulate themselves that of the 
usual large contingent of this class of prisoners they are now, as a 
class, almost relieved. It is important to note and consider the 
distinct formative process and effect of the physical and mental 
training in these institutions, by which incipient criminal habits are 
eradicated, as contrasted with the courses of education in the com- 
mon schools which have no systematised physical training. 

‘ In the long-time schools, during the time the boy is kept waiting 
under restraint, his mind is absent from his lessons, which are 
commonly so uninteresting as to be repugnant to his voluntary 
attention, and his thoughts are away on cricket, or some sort of 
pleasurable play, so that he generally only returns, upon call to the 
lesson, as to a task to be got rid of. Under the restraint of separate con- 
finement in a prison, the mind of the young criminal cannot, as is 
shown by his action on release, have been occupied with compunctious 
visitings of remorse, as commonly assumed. His thoughts are of his 
ill- luck under the wide chances of escape of which he ‘has had expe- 
rience during all the time he has been at large before detection, and 
of how he may have better luck when he gets out. He is exhorted 
to be good: but the child of the mendicant or of the delinquent does 
not see his way to doing other than he has done before; and why 
should he so long as he feels his inaptitude of hand and arm for 
industrial work? Be this as it may, under the common conditions 
of restraint in the district schools, or in the reformatory schools— 
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all of which, comprising some thirty thousand children, are now of 
necessity conducted on the half-time principle of varied, physical, 
and mental teaching—the pupil is placed under entirely new and 
opposite conditions, by which bad thoughts are excluded, and good 
thoughts induced and impressed from day to day by practical work 
from the like of which he may hereafter get something good for 
himself. In the morning he is roused out of his sleep to attend to 
his head-to-foot washing and his dressing. Then he has to go with 
others to his breakfast; after that to the school, where, with his 
class, he is kept to the simultaneous class lesson without waiting, to 
which he willingly gives himself, as it is not over-wearisome, like 
the lessons of the long-time schools. He may next have to fall 
under the drill-master or the gymnast, and, if he stumble or fail, he 
is jeered by the other pupils, or reproved by the corporal; but he 
soon participates in the zeal and eompetition of common lively 
action. He may on the following day have a swimming lesson. He 
may next have some naval exercise at the mast, where, unless he 
holds on, he will fall into the net spread beneath to receive 
him. Then he has to go to the workshop, where the work-master 
—in carpentery, in shoemaking, or in tailoring—keeps the mind, 
the hand and the eye, of the pupil intently occupied. His day’s 
occupation may be varied by free-hand drawing, so useful to handi- 
crafts, or by lessons in singing, or, if he be a very good and apt boy, 
by lessons in instrumental music. The enumeration of the incessant 
occupations may sound as of severe labour; but the course is varied 
by “relief lessons,” and it becomes so little irksome that an inter- 
ruption is disagreeable, and an exclusion from any part of it is acutely 
felt as a punishment. When some parents exercise their right of 
taking away children from the district school, the children are not 
glad, but commonly cry at having to leave the institution, to part 
with their playmates or their workmates, and to go home. As the 
physical and industrial exercises have been improved, desertions 
have diminished and the outcomes bettered. From morn until 
night bad thoughts are much excluded, and comparatively good 
thoughts—thoughts of doing better for themselves by work and 
wages, and by all honest and esteemed position—are generated and 
impressed. The teacher cannot look into the mind and see what 
effects, or whether any, have been produced by his precepts. But the 
drill-master or the work-master does see the valuable primary moral 
principles of attention, patience, self-restraint, prompt and exact 
obedience, in outward and visible action. The general result is that 
the pupil gets interested in what he does, and does it with a will.’ 
Reduction of Crime by Physical Training.—We are strongly of 
opinion that by the introduction of physical training the end will be 
accomplished of reducing natural crime. In the draft report before- 
mentioned, this important section is dealt with in the following 
terms. ‘It is reported that the Vice-President of the Privy Council 
has acknowledged that the Code has not yet affected the state 
of crime. This acknowledgment may be cited as an instance of 
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deplorable want of information of one department of what is going on 
in other educational departments, namely, in the district half-time 
schools under the Local Government Board, in the half-time schools 
under the War Department, and in the half-time school in action at 
Greenwich under the Admiralty, and the very effective work going 
on there; and it would be seen that the Code has affected, and con- 
tinues to affect, vice and crime, by creating inaptitudes to physical 
Jabour and productive service, with aptitudes to vice and crime, as 
displayed by the conditions described in the statement of Captain 
Brook, the manager of the very successful Industrial School at 
Feltham. But it has yet to be made known and understood how pro- 
foundly crime is affected by physiological conditions, which require to 
be dealt with by early training, including sanitation. This is shown, 
to a considerable extent in the following answer of Dr. Guy, who for 
years superintended the Penitentiary, and has had charge of the 
statistics of crime at the Home Department :-— 

‘You are quite right in crediting me with the opinion that 
the physical condition of prisoners has more to do with criminality 
than the public are aware of. Of course this opinion results from 
my experience of convicts, and from returns relating to them. 
From censuses of the convict population, we have learnt that while 
nearly half of our male convicts are able-bodied, and more than 
a fourth healthy, but not robust, less than another fourth are ill, 
or fit only for light labour. Three in a hundred male convicts are 
of weak mind, insane, or epileptic. Eleven in a hundred are subject 
to scrofula and chronic diseases of lungs and heart. Twenty-three 
in a hundred have deformities or defects, congenital or acquired. 
The remaining sixty-three in the hundred have no deformities or 
defects. I think that these figures indicate inferior physical condition ; 
but as we have no standard with which to compare them, the opinion 
must continue to be an opinion only. It is not a fact. I may add 
that among the 3 per cent. of convicts who are weak-minded, insane, 
or epileptic, are to be found those who have committed an undue 
proportion of the worst crimes, and also those which have committed 
the longest succession of petty offences. They form a formidable 
group of habitual offenders, for whom the proper place is the imbe- 
cile asylum. But the imbecile asylum, as distinct from the lunatic 
asylum, has still to be provided for country parts, and plans have to 
be devised for gathering our tramps and vagrants who belong to this 
class, and paupers too, into them. Our rural population, including 
the poor properly so called, are greatly interested in this matter.’ 

Dr. Owen Rees, who for five years had medical charge of the 
Pentonville prison, states that his observations were all in accordance 
with the statement of Dr. Guy, which is also confirmed by the ex- 
perience of Dr. Mouat, of the Local Government Board, who has 
had the most extensive official observations of the condition of prison 
populations. 

The statement of Captain Rowland Brook, of the Feltham Indus- 
trial School, as to the condition of physical inaptitude in which 
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children are turned out who have been educated under the Code, may 
be commended to particular attention. In a letter addressed by him 
to Mr. Chadwick, he concurs heartily and practically in the views 
now set forth :—‘ I quite agree with you that children will at all events 
make as much progress under a properly arranged half-time system 
as under the present long-time system; whilst, both politically and 
socially, the physical development of children, by technical instruc- 
tion, should be insisted on in all the wage-earning classes. We 
have introduced gymnastic exercises here with marked success, the 
result being that boys, on leaving, are both mentally and physically 
prepared to earn their own livelihood, Iam quite of opinion that 
the present Privy Council Examination much retards the progress 
of children in education by making the quick ones dance attendance 
upon the dull ones. Probably your leaving examinations would 
meet this difficulty. The present system of national education pro- 
duces a dislike and inaptitude for labour amongst the children of the 
working classes, which, unless altered, will, I fear, produce very sad 
results. The sudden change from schoolroom to workshop is the 
cause of many children being unable to bear the trial they are called 
upon to undergo, and hence they become idle vagabonds and worse. 
All the boys admitted into this school are quite unable at first to 
work, and seem to have had no possible previous training to prepare 
them for it. It is only after they have for some time enjoyed the 
advantage of our half-time system that they acquire any willingness 
for labour.’ 

Promotion of Scientific Recreation.—Lastly, we submit that, to 
ensure the happiness and serenity of the people of the future, the 
children of the present should have their mental and art training 
varied by making the subject of recreation a scientific branch of study 
amongst all who are engaged in educational work. In such advance 
we should have the means for recreation made the means for imper- 
ceptible instruction in bodily and mental powers, so that, having 
never unduly severed them from the tastes of the scholar, they shall 
be true resting-places, useful as well as pleasing diversions from 
mental and physical labour. 

While this address has been in course of preparation I have re- 
ceived from Washington, from the Bureau of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior, an article by Dr. Hiram Orcutt, on The 
Discipline of the School, in which that eminent authority expresses, 
on this subject, opinions singularly corroborative. ‘The mind and 
body,’ he observes, ‘ are inseparably connected. Hence mental culture 
cannot be successfully carried on without physical culture. Both mind 
and body must have recreation more than the ordinary recesses and 
holidays afford, and, as every teacher knows, there are certain hours 
and days when the fiend disorder seems to reign in the schoolroom. 
He cannot assign any reason, but the very atmosphere is pregnant 
with anarchy and confusion. And what can the teacher do to over- 
come the evil? He may tighten his discipline, but that will not bind 
the volatile essence of confusion. He may ply the usual energies of 
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his administration, but resistance is abnormal. He may flog, but 
every blow uncovers the needle points of fresh stings. He may pro- 
test and supplicate, scold and argue, inveigh and insist; the demon 
is not exorcised, nor even hit, but is only distributed through fifty 
fretty and fidgety forms. He will encounter the mischief success- 
fully only when he encounters it indirectly. Here applies the pro- 
posed remedy, mental and physical recreation. Let an unexpected 
change divert the attention of the pupils; let some general theme 
be introduced in a familiar lecture or exciting narrative; or, if 
nothing better is at hand, let all say the multiplication table or sing 
the Old Hundredth, and the work is accomplished. The room is 
ventilated of its restless contagion, and the furies are fled. Now 
add to this mental the physical recreation of school gymnastics, and 
the remedy is still more sure. Gymnastics are not only useful and 
important as a means of physical development, but also of school 
government. The exercise serves as a safety-valve to let off the 
excess of animal spirits, which frequently brings the pupil in colli- 
sion with his master. It relieves the school of that morbid insensibility 
and careless indifference which so often result from the monotony 
and burdened atmosphere of the schoolroom. It sets up a-standard 
of self-government, and forms the habit of subjection to authority, 
and, as it is aregulator of the physical system, it becomes such to the 
conduct, under the law. The gymnastic resembles the military drill, 
and has the same general influence upon the pupil that the military 
has upon the soldier, to produce system, good order, and obedience. 

‘Gymnastics also create self-reliance and available power. This is 
more important in life than brilliant talents or great learning. It is 
not the mere possession of physical power that gives ability, but the 
control of that power which this drill secure:. Gymnastics preserve 
and restore health. It can be shown that the sanitary condition of 
schools and colleges has improved from 33 to 50 per cent. since the 
introduction of this systematic physical culture. Would we secure 
to future generations the realisation of the old motto, Mens sana in 
corpore sano, we must restore to our schools of every yrade systematic 
physical training. True gymnastics are calculated to correct awk- 
wardness of manner and to cultivate gracefulness of bearing. They 
give agility, strength, and ready control of the muscles, and thus tend 
to produce a natural and dignified carriage of the body and easy 
and graceful movement of the limbs. 

‘ Again, the gymnastic drill awakens buoyancy of spirits and per- 
sonal sympathy. Concert of action brings the class into personal 
contact in a variety of ways, and tends not only to create mutual 
good will, but the greatest interest and enthusiasm. This promotes 
improved circulation, digestion, and respiration, and induces a feel- 
ing of cheerfulness and hopefulness that dispels despondency and 
every evil spirit. The gymnastic garb must leave the limbs free 
from restraint and the muscles and vital organs free from pressure. 
Hence, under this treatment, the beautiful form is left as God made 
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it, to be developed according to His own plan. We must mark this 
as another advantage of gymnastics: to correct and control the 
ruinous habit of a fashionable female dress. Indeed, every depart- 
ment of education is carried on through a system of practical 
gymnastics. We have mental gymnastics, moral gymnastics, and 
physical gymnastics, which include vocal gymnastics.’ 


CoNCLUSION. 


I have now put forward our programme. It rests as we con- 
ceive on the bases of national necessities. A few concluding para- 
graphs may be taken as proposed resolutions to explain the mode 
in which we would carry out the reforms we have in view. 

1. We propose to lessen the tasks of a mental kind in all schools, 
by the general adoption of the half-time system, which Mr. Chadwick 
introduced into the factory over forty years ago. Believing that the 
brain of the child under fourteen years of age is sufficiently charged, 
to be safely charged, when it has been subjected to three hours’ work 
in book teaching, we assume that this period per day of such teaching 
is sufficient for all useful and safe advancement, that the children 
would have as much as they could learn, and would retain more than 
they retain on the present plan. We propose, at the same time, to 
make inspection into book learning less critical and less severe, with 
the substitution of inspection into physical capability. In con- 
nection with this department we propose that there should be at 
stated times a physical inquiry, by competent authority, into the 
health of every school and every scholar, and that as much special 
encouragement and reward should be given to scholars who present 
the best physique as to those who present proofs of superior attain- 
ments in the standards. We propose further that this great change 
shall be effected by utilising the time taken from books by applying 
it to lessons of play, exercise, or work that shall be useful in developing 
the body, and in making it apt to attain proficiency in physical arts 
and sciences. We would suggest that, in the school itself, the 
means for this physical instruction should be provided; but we would 
not by any hard-and-fast line hold by the school as the only place. 
If it were found in any case that a scholar had the means, in his half- 
time, of following any proper and profitable occupation without 
injury to himself, we should let him follow it, by which plan, as we 
believe, the sting of the compulsory clause in the Education Act 
would be most effectually blunted. 


2. We propose that, while the mind of the child shall not be 
surcharged with book learning at a time when the body is in the 
most critical stage of development either into a sound and helpful or 
into an unsound and helpless body, there shall be made a provision, in 
the school itself, by which education shall be allowed to go on after 
the usual prescribed time during which it is presumed that the educa- 
tion is completed. In this way, we believe, the Voluntary and Board 
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Schools would become not only schools for the young but colleges for 
the old pupils, and, in respect to the old pupils, self-supporting 
centres of popular enlightenment. 


3. We propose, in the introduction of physical education into 
schools, that it should be at once of the simplest and best kind, not a 
system of a particular character, but one which should combine 
everything that is useful in various systems, and which should interest 
the scholar, while it develops his physical life. We agree with an 
observation made by Mr. Charles Roberts, in the letter from him 
already quoted, in which he says: ‘I have examined with some care, 
from a physiological point of view, the various systems of physical 
education, but I am not satisfied with any of them. The military 
drill in use in many schools puts too great a strain on the lower 
limbs, and too little on the arms and trunk, and though the exercises 
are useful for discipline, they are monotonous and wearisome to children, 
and may be injurious, by inducing flat-foot and other deformities of 
the body. On the other hand, the exercises in ordinary German 
gymnasiums are generally too severe for children, and not sufficiently 
under the control of the non-medical teacher; their expense, more- 
over, places them beyond the reach of elementary schools. The 
Swedish system, again, as taught in the Board Schools, lacks spirit 
and energy, from the entire absence of apparatus, and therefore of 
motive, to attempt or complete a definite object, a defect which Miss 
Chreiman’s system has removed to considerable extent, by the limited 
use of simple apparatus.’ 


4. We propose that there should be introduced into the system 
what may be shortly explained as systematic training of the senses, 
so that the senses of the sight, hearing, touch, and even smell, should 
be brought up to the best standards of perfection. Such training, 
we are of opinion, could be carried out by means of lessons and use of 
simple apparatus, and would, in the course of carrying it out, afford 
facility for practically testing the capacity of every scholar, and his 
fitness or unfitness for the after duties he may be called upon to 
undertake. In America they have had appointed tests for the proof 
of colour-sight, so that it may be determined, when a man applies for 
duties in which colour-sights are required, whether he can dis- 
tinguish colours. If our design were in operation, no scholar would 
leave a school without being made fully acquainted with his parti- 
cular failure or capacity for this and such-like occupations. 


5. We propose, finally, to use the time that we wish to extract 
from book-learning in some, and indeed, in a free degree, to the 
cultivation of certain of the more refined and pleasure-building arts. 
First amongst these we would place music as the primitive of recrea- 
tive pleasures. We observe that our children are well and happy 
when they can sing ; we see men and women gathered together, and 
find the height of mirth and happiness when somebody gives a song 
ortune. In the most refined society music is the joy of life; in the 
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lowest dens men, hardly above animals, when they meet to be amused, 
sing. It may be that in all these positions the music is bad, but 
it is there, and the desire for it extends through creation. Here, 
therefore, is the first recreation to be scientifically studied. Make a 
nation, we say, a musical nation, and think how we have harmonised 
it socially, morally, healthfully. We cannot begin to teach this 
recreation too early or too soundly. We ought to begin by making 
the learning of notes in succession—the scale of musical chords— 
coincident with the learning of the alphabet. The one could be 
taught as easily as the other, and would be retained as readily, perhaps, 
more agreeably. Next, the intervals should be taught, in a simple 
but careful way, so that melody may be acquired, and the art of sight- 
singing attained. From this elementary basis should follow the 
simplest forms of tune, after which a plain melody could be read 
with as much ease as the reading of the first story book. Simple 
part-songs, leading to endless delight, would succeed, in exercise, 
and a true and natural language of sweet sounds would be the pro- 
perty, in one generation, of all the nation. 

In addition to music we would, as a matter of course, introduce 
other recreations, such as dancing, gymnastics, and all those mus- 
cular games and exercises which by discharging, naturally, the 
nervous force, relieve the mind of mischievous intents and proclivi- 
ties to destructive habits. This conclusion, we say again, is supported 
by experience. Visiting the schools at Anerley two years ago, we 
learned the fact, which has been so ably displayed by our learned 
American confrére above quoted, that the freedom of wholesome 
play and exercise is the safest of all provisions against 
what may be called lawless play or irresistible mischief. For 
purposes of economy, as it was supposed, a certain engaging 
and popular but rather expensive exercise was set aside for 
a period because of the expense that was entailed. After a time 
it was discovered that various expensive mischiefs were being 
curried out, not in retaliation or from auy desire to show 
an insubordinate spirit because the favourite game was withheld, 
but from actual inability to rest from the exercise which had 
previously been so healthy and agreeable. Nolens volens the 
nervous system discharged itself into the muscular, and in the pro- 
cess various substantial articles suffered. In the dormitories, bolster- 
ing became the vicarious amusement, and therewith the bedding 
underwent a destructive course which did not improve it for future 
wear. In the yards, ball-throwing and other like games assumed 
ascendency, by which windows were subjected to penalties which 
were more satisfactory to the glazier than they were to the manage 
ment. Added to these unforeseen extravagances, personal exhibi- 
tions of prowess of an irregular kind became eminently fashionable 
pastimes, under and by which the clothing of the combatants was 
modified much more to the gratification of the tailor than of the 
tailor’s employers, who had to settle with him. In brief, the expen- 
diture incident to the proposed economy was soon found to exceed 
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the expenditure for which the economy was instituted, and the result 
was a return to the lawful exercise, with every advantage to the 
children themselves, to those who were set over them, and to those 
who had to pay the expenses. 


I have now submitted the programme which we who consider na- 
tional necessities as the bases of national education would put before 
the nation in support of the grand revolution we suggest. Should it 
be urged that what we propose is too essentially physical or muscular, 
we answer that all education is, in the strictest sense, physical and 
muscular. Speech is muscular, expression is muscular, writing is 
muscular, composition is muscular, as much as mental. It is as 
purely a muscular act to decline a Greek verb as to walk across a 
tight-rope, except that the muscular movement, hardly so refined, 
is more concealed. We meet two men, one of whom is seen to move 
with ease and grace, the other with dulness and weight. We 
say, how accomplished the one, how uncouth the other. We hear 
two men discourse, the one with elegance, precision, style, the other 
with hesitation, blundering, rudeness. We say, how accomplished 
the one, how uncouth the other. In all these cases muscular force 
has played its equal part with mental aptitude or inaptitude. We 
see a man who has not been educated to grace of manner, or speech, 
or thought, assuming the part of a man of grace, manner, and thought, 
and, by much study, sustaining the character for a short time, as on 
the stage. But we know that the man only acts; he is not trained to 
the muscular skill that can carry him through all parts of life with 
equal grace, though he may, by intense labour, attain the minor part, 
and be perfect in it. 

We know that no one who late in life enters a vocation requiring 
certain qualities, like that of a physician, a surgeon, a preacher, a 
pleader, a commander, a pilot, an engineer, a player, can gain that 
full self-possession which comes, as it is said, naturally, to the man 
who has been from early life trained in the work. Here, again, the 
failure we affirm is muscular as much as mental. The concealed 
muscular mechanism is not in working order. The mind may issue 
its commands, but, if the muscles fail to obey, the mind, like a 
general whose redcoats are undrilled and impervious, may break itself 
to imbecility and produce no results beyond hopeless and helpless 
confusion and defeat. 

So we contend for the physical education of all our young, on the 
lines I have laid down, as the stirring want in this stirring time. 
Our intention is to make this nation a nation of heroes as well as 
scholars ; a nation that the sculptor can describe as well as the his- 
torian; a nation that can hold its own in the scale of vitality, and 
protect its own by the virtues of courage, physical prowess, and 
endurance, as ably as by statesmanship and knowledge, more ably 
than by expediency and cratt. In all which efforts we accept and 
act on the motto which our leader has riveted on our standard— 


Primo vivere, deinde philosoph wi. 
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Tue HanoMAn’s Rope: 
A Srory or Norta Devon Superstition. 


[A pozEn years ago few districts in England could compare with the 
remoter parts of North Devon for the complete lack of all those elements of 
culture which are summed up in the word ‘ civilisation.’ Before railways 
and Board schools invaded the country, the general condition of its inhabi- 
tants was that which readers of Mr. Lecky’s History will remember as 
characterising rural England, as a whole, during the eighteenth century. 
Its squires were of the type immortalised in Fielding’s ‘Squire Western.’ 
Its clergy were often of the kind represented by ‘Parson Chowne’ in Mr. 
Blackmore’s ‘Maid of Sker.’ Its farmers were no whit superior to the 
labourers of Wilts and Hants, most of them being unable to read or write. 
As a result of this state of things, all classes were permeated with the 
grossest and most phantastic superstitions. No doubt matters have within 
the last.decade much improved, still the bulk of the lower classes in North 
Devon remain abjectly superstitious. Witches, charms, ghosts, &c., still 
continue to be popular articles of faith among adults, however much im- 
proved education may be gradually undermining such superstitions among 
the young. 

During an incumbency of some years in one of the most secluded 
parishes of the district, the writer collected, as interesting relics of a time 
now beginning to disappear, a few memorials of the quaint beliefs of North 
Devonians, and among the rest, the curious superstition on which the fol- 
lowing narrative is based. | 


Y readers must not attach to the rather sensational title of ‘ The 
Hangman’s Rope’ the prima facie meaning nine men out of 

ten would attribute to it. The hangman is not the public functionary 
who in England executes the last stern mandate of the law, nor is 
his rope the instrument employed on such occasions. In the West of 
England the hangman is not necessarily the executioner but the 
executed, the hanged man, no matter whether by his own volition or 
by that of others. In the present instance the hangman is a suicide, 
and his rope the means by which he has effected his unhappy object. 
This ill-omened cord seems to have possessed a great reputation in 
different times and countries for rare occult and beneficent qualities. 
The use which it has subserved and which to some persons would 
seem to desecrate the harmless twisted hemp, and to invest it with 
painful and repulsive associations, has had the effect, in the opinion 
of others, of consecrating it for the benefit of mankind, and charging 
it with most invaluable attributes. Before the melancholy event it 
was a mere rope—a halter purchasable for a few pence in the nearest 
saddler’s shop—after the event it becomes a priceless relic, an 
invaluable specific, capable of producing effects which no other rope 
not similarly consecrated could ever accomplish. It would be easy 
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to understand such an association in certain cases where a rope had 
been employed to strangle some eminently wise or religious man—a 
Christian martyr, for instance. Then, with the exercise of a certain 
amount of imagination, one might suppose that the virtues of the 
hanged saint or philosopher might by some occult process have been 
transferred to the instrument of his execution. But in the employ- 
ment now spoken of, the good qualities of the hangman’s rope seem 
independent of any virtues on the part of those whom it has strangled. 
As I have observed, it is in the West generally the rope by which the 
suicide has put an end to his existence, and neither there nor any- 
where else is the self-destroyer regarded as worthy of any higher 
feelings than those of commiseration and contempt. I have some- 
times thought that the guiding principles which inspired veneration 
for such strange relics and belief in their curative properties were in 
the beginning something of this kind :— 

I. Extreme rarity. 

2. Weirdness; by which I mean that peculiar combination of the 
mysterious, fateful, and terrible which the word ‘ weird’ has come to 
signify. 

3. The principle of contrariety, which has operated just as largely 
in the genesis of superstitions as the opposite principle of similarity 
or analogy. According to this principle objects are held to be 
invested by certain events with properties diametrically opposed to 
those they have previously held. Thus objects pertaining to or 
associated with death are credited with life-giving powers, or symbols 
of ill luck are employed to produce good luck. 

These principles are found to pertain to the hangman’s rope as well 
as to other relics and charms of the same kind. They, moreover, 
afford a means of uniting, so far as the diversiform aspects of strange 
superstitions gan be united, the different implications which the 
hangman’s rope seems to have acquired in different countries. In 
rurai districts of France, for instance, as well as in Parisian clubs, a 
piece of hangman’s rope is a coveted charm of professional gamblers, 
who suppose it an infallible talisman for securing good luck ; probably 
for the reason that a symbol of especial ill fortune is credited with 
opposite influences, though it may be proved that such a symbol has 
often a prospective significance not opposed but similar to its retro- 
spective meaning. It is also affirmed that this use of the hangman’s 
rope is not unknown in London clubs. 

With the Devonshire employment of the hangman’s rope I 
became acquainted soon after I had taken up my residence in my 
old parish. I first heard of it from some of my people in an 
enumeration of various charms, &c., which they habitually employed 
as specifics for various kinds of diseases. I was told that ‘ striking 
with a hangman’s rope’ and carrying it in a bag round the neck, was 
an infallible remedy for the Evil—.e. for all kinds of scrofula. In 
those days there was no parochial hangman’s rope in the parish. The 
charm had to be brought from a village some twelve miles distant— 
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not, indeed, that this was any especial obstacle, for I have often 
known a superstitious pilgrimage undertaken, to procure some charm 
or conjuror’s advice, of sixty and even seventy miles. Even the lesser 
distance became, however, unnecessary for the strumous members of 
my own flock. The suicide of an old farmer in the next parish 
supplied them with a hangman’s rope of their own, which was duly 
kept at a particular farmhouse on the outskirts of my parish, the 
inmates of which were unquestioned authorities on every branch of 
the occult science of rural superstition. Whether it was the ‘hang- 
man’s rope’ that belonged to the village of C ,or part of the 
cord by which old Farmer Hill managed to procure a final quittance 
from his debts and other entanglements, I do not at this moment 
recollect ; but I had not been long in the parish before accident 
revealed to me the nature and use of the charm as it was employed 
by my own people 

I happened one day to call at the house of a cottager to inquire 
after a boy whom I had missed from school. The cottage was situated 
at the end of a meadow, and a grassy path led uptothedoor. When 
I got to the house the door was partly open, and I saw the cottager’s 
wife engaged, as I thought, in painting a swelling on the neck of the 
very boy whom I called to ask about. The woman did not see me at 
first, nor heard my knock at the door, she was so busied with her 
occupation of moving up and down a somewhat large paint brush on 
the strumous swelling, though I could not see that the action pro- 
duced any discolouration. Whenshe saw me she appeared much 
startled. She immediately desisted from her task, and hid her brush, 
as I took it to be, behind her back. Her confusion was so great that 
I felt quite at a loss to account for it. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Tidball, I said. ‘Iam sorry I frightened 
you, but I came to ask about Jim—why he is not at school. Has 
he a bad neck? I thought I saw you painting it wiih comething 
just now.’ 

* He’ve got a bad neck, but I wurn’t a painting o’ un,’ the woman 
muttered somewhat sulkily. 

‘What were you doing then?’ I asked. 

But to this question I received no answer. I began to suspect 
some charming operation, and was determined, if possible, to unearth 
the secret. But it was only after many persuasive appeals that Mrs. 
Tidball at last admitted that she was engaged in ‘striking’ her boy’s 
neck with the hangman’s rope, and that the object I took to be a paint- 
brush was the very implement in question. Being already much 
interested in the quaint superstitions and folk-lore of the neighbow- 
hood, I tried to get at some rationale for the belief in such a curious 
specific and for the strange affinity that connected it with scrofula. 
The first theory that suggested itself to my mind was that it was a 
special charm for diseases of the neck, for the reason that having been 
worn round the neck to secure the intervention of death—the most 
certain of all physicians—I thought it might have come to be invested 
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with life-giving and healing powers. But I found I was mistaken. 
Mrs. Tidball, when I had with some difficulty soothed her alarm and 
gained her confidence, assured me that the hangman’s rope was a 
specific for ‘ the evil,’ no matter on what part of the body it might 
show itself. I then inquired what reasons she had for believing in 
its virtues, but could discover nothing stronger than that ‘ folk told 
her zo,’ or *he’d cured zo and zo,’ enumerating several cases in which 
the evil had disappeared before the potent magic of the hangman’s 
rope. Some of these supposed cures had fallen under my own notice as 
instances of scrofula which had given way, I thought, to improved 
diet and medicine. I had the less reason for crediting the hangman’s 
rope with any share in some of these cures, inasmuch as the patients 
belonged to the families of respectable and well-to-do farmers. I 
ventured to hint to Mrs. Tidball that possibly medicine and other such 
agencies might have helped the hangman’s rope to discharge its heal- 
ing office. But I was told that these agencies were quite indifferent. 
It was the rope that had effected the cure, ‘an’ nort else,’ as Mrs. 
Tidball emphatically asserted. Pursuing my investigations into the 
reason of her belief, I was further informed that she had been told 
how the Devil presented every suicide with the particular cord by 
which he was to put an end to himself, and showed him how to use it, 
and she supposed that the rope must derive its power from its inti- 
mate association with the Prince of Darkness. Why, however, the 
Devil, contrary to his usual character, should seek to do good to man- 
kind, or why he should desire to accomplish such laudable ends in so 
indirect a manner—these were questions on which Mrs. Tidball’s 
occult lore did not throw any light. I, however, induced her to 
show me the charm. She took it from her pocket, where she had 
hidden it, and I now saw that ‘the hangman’s rope’ was a piece of 
thick cord—the size usually employed for ‘ hempen halters’—about 
three and a half to four inches long, each end being bound round 
with a piece of thread to prevent ravelling. I was further instructed 
in the method of its use, which I have already described, and I saw 
the bag—now suspendcd round Jim’s neck—in which it was com- 
monly carried. Mrs. Tidball also assured me that if the bag and 
rope were to fall to the ground, the charm would be .irrevocably lost, 
but she could not even guess any sufficing reason for such a fatality. 
Taking my leave of Mrs. Tidball, whose belief in the hangman’s rope 
I found it impossible to shake, I promised to send Jim some medi- 
cine, which I suggested might aid the healing process of the charm, 
and received in return the promise that as soon as the swelling in 
the neck had abated he should come to school. 

After my first introduction to the hangman’s rope I often came 
into contact with it, together with other relics and charms of a some- 
what similar kind, while I pursued my pastoral visits in the parish. 
The attempt was always made to hide from ‘ the passun’ the employ- 
ment of these magical nostrums; but whenever there was a case of 
scrofula or any other sort of cutaneous eruption, then I knew, without 
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needing to be told, that one element or ingredient in the curative 
agencies employed was the hangman’s rope. Little did I imagine 
that I was destined to supply my people with this ill-omened charm. 
How I came to do this I now proceed to relate. 

It was on the afternoon of a gusty, rainy day in the month of 
November in the year 185—, that I happened to be taking my 
favourite walk in one of the picturesque outskirts of my parish. 
There had been during the morning a regular downpour, which had 
partly cleared off about noon, though there still continued occasional 
misty showers as the west wind drove single detachments of dark 
grey clouds from out the heavy bank which lay over the Bristol 
Channel. My road lay up a steep hill fringed on either side by fir 
plantations which were already assuming that accentuated colouring 
which all evergreens seem to put on when their deciduous brethren 
stand naked to the wintry blast, or respond to its advances by the 
rustle of sere and variously- hued yellow and brown leaves. The short 
afternoon was rapidly passing when I arrived at a small gateway 
which commenced a path through wood and moorland to an outlying 
farm called Redditch. Here I turned in, as I often did, to observe 
the gradual changes in the foliage and other aspects of sylvan scenery 
at the approach of winter. I had not gone further than about 100 
yards when I observed a boy searching about anxiously in the long 
grass, kicking up the fallen leaves with his feet as if looking for 
something he had lost. A nearer approach discovered him to be the 
son of a cottager who lived not far from my house, called Tom 
Huxtable. I got quite near before he saw me coming. When he 
saw that it was ‘the passun,’ by which appellation the North Devon 
clergyman is universally known, he appeared somewhat startled. He 
immediately abandoned his search and came forward to meet me. 

‘Well, Tom,’ said I, ‘what do you here? You have not been to 
school this afternoon.’ 

‘No, zur,’ was the reply ; ‘ mother zaid I wur to go to Redditch 
Farm on an errand.’ 

‘ What errand was that?’ I asked; fer Tom, though not a bad 
sort of boy, had been more than once detected in devising certain 
home injunctions as reasons for absenting himself from school. 
Indeed, his expression of sheepishness seemed to imply that he had 
now been engaged in some illegitimate enterprise, which induced me 
to repeat the question. Tom, however, remained silent. 

‘Are you sure, Tom,’ I asked, ‘that your mother sent you to 
Redditch ?’ 

‘Indeed, zur, her did,’ answered Tom, with more emphasis than 
grammar. 

* What was it for, then ?’ I repeated. 

‘ Pleaze, zur,’ said Tom at length, with the air of forcibly extract- 
ing from himself an unwilling admission, ‘her sent I to fetch the 
hangman’s rope.’ 

* Oh, indeed!’ I answered, as the last vestige of doubt as to Tom’s 
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veracity disappeared from my mind; for Redditch Farm was the 
chief local shrine of all the superstitions of the parish, and I knew 
that not only the hangman’s rope but sundry other charms equally 
curious and efficacious found a home among its credulous inmates. 
Tom’s mother was also a very well-known go-between or messenger 
on these occasions. ‘ Who’s bad now, then ?’ I continued. 

‘Mrs. Wright’s little maid, zur, said Tom. ‘Her’s got the evil, 
and mother zent I for the hangman’s rope to strike un.’ 

‘Where is it, then?’ I asked, ‘and what were you looking for 
when I came up?’ 

Here Tom began to whimper, and recommenced looking round 
on the ground and kicking up the leaves as if to continue the search 
I had interrupted. 

‘Where is the rope ?’ I repeated. 

‘ Pleaze, zur, I’ve lost un, returned Tom, beginning to sob. 

‘ What! the hangman’s rope?’ I asked, with something of incre- 
dulity ; for I perfectly well knew what such a loss imported to most 
households in my parish, as well as to the unfortunate loser of it. 

‘ Yees, zur,’ said Tom. 

‘ Where was it ?’ I asked. 

‘I doan’t know, zur,’ answered the boy. ‘I wur looking for nuts 
back there, and I got up into the bushes, and when I come down I 
feel’d for the hangman’s rope, and he wur gone.’ 

Here the boy broke out into loud sobs as he thought of the 
punishment in store for him. ‘What be I to do, zur? Mother's 
zartain zure to kill I for loozing o’ un.’ 

I could not help feeling for the boy, for Mrs. Huxtable was a 
harsh-featured, ill-tempered virago, whose motherly compassion for 
her ill-used offspring I had often tried to excite, not, however, with 
much success. 

‘Don’t cry, Tom,’ I said ; ¢ we'll go back a little way and see if we 
can find it. Was the rope in the bag as usual ?’ 

‘ Yees, zur,’ said Tom. 

Tom and I went a little way back, so far as the nut bushes which 
he said he had climbed, but we saw nothing of the hangman’s rope. 
Indeed, the dusk was coming on so fast that it was quite useless 
attempting to find it. At length, though with much reluctance on 
Tom’s part, we gave it up; and as the shades of evening were 
advancing, and the rain seemed inclined to increase with the sunset, 
we turned our steps homeward rather hurriedly, Tom running along 
at my side. 

As we drew near the house where Tom’s parents lived and where 
our paths diverged, the poor boy seemed again to call to mind the 
fate that awaited him for losing the hangman’s rope, and broke out 
in a pathetic wail, ‘ What be I todo zur? I can’t go home; mother’s 
zure to‘kill I.’ 

‘Shall I go home with you,’ I asked, as I thought of the brutal 
punishment that would probably be in store for Tom, ‘ and ask her to 
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forgive you?’ Tom reflected a moment, and then said, ‘ But after you 
be gone, her’ll warm I just the same; her’s zure to kill I.’ 

‘You can tell her,’ I then said, ‘that even if you had found the 
rope it would have done no good to little Polly Wright, or anybody 
else, for once it falls to the ground it loses its charm.’ 

But this plea did not appear to have any soothing effect, for the 
boy whined out, * Her ’ll kill I for letting o’ un drop.’ 

I paused a moment at the turning, and reflected. I hardly knew 
what todo. Tom, spite of some mischievous propensities and boyish 
misdemeanours, was a favourite of mine, and I did not like to hand 
him over to his ill-tempered and superstitious mother, who, I was 
certain, would punish the poor lad most severely for his involuntary 
misfortune. For the rope itself, that loss, if loss it were, would, I 
knew, be easily replaced by my superstitious people. Pieces of the 
ill-omened cord, by which old Farmer Hill had put an end to his 
miserable existence, were to be found in other parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed, I have observed that a superstitious relic, the 
possession of which is supposed to confer advantage, is as easily 
replaced in a benighted Protestant parish as in a cultured Roman 
Catholic community. At last I said, as a happy contrivance struck 
me, ‘ Well, Tom, I see but one way of getting you out of the scrape. 
We must make another hangman’s rope.’ 

Tom suddenly ceased his sobs and looked up with surprise. 

* How can us do that, zur?’ he asked. ‘I’ve heerd mother zay as 
how a man must hang hisself to make the rope any good for striking 
the evil.’ 

‘No doubt,’ I replied; ‘that is what folk about here think, but I 
believe that if anything else were to hang itself by a rope it would 
do just as much good as a rope by which a man has hung himself. 
Now I happen to have got at home a halter which a horse of mine some 
years ago got round his neck in such a way that he was strangled. 
In fact, without intending it, it hung itself just as old Farmer Hill 
did. I fully believe that a piece of that halter would do little Polly 
Wright just as much good as the rope you lost. Besides,’ I added, 
‘the old rope has lost its power by being dropped on the ground.’ 

‘Oh, zur!’ exclaimed Tom, with a mixture of joy and intense 
eagerness, ‘ let’s do’t quick. Mother won’t ask about the rope, her 
never does; and I shan’t say anything about un, and if he cures Polly 
Wright’s evil, the new rope ‘Il be as good as the old un.’ 

* Very true, Tom,’ I answered ; ‘ but you must keep it a secret for 
the present. Some day or other, perhaps, I will tell the people all 
about how the old rope was lost and a new one put in its place.’ 

‘ What vor, zur ?’ said Tom, relapsing into his disconsolate mood. 

‘ For this reason,’ I said. ‘The folk about here make too much 
of the hangman’s rope and using it to strike for the evil. But if we 
can show them that a rope in which a horse has hung itself cures the 
evil, or is thought to do so, just as well as a hangman’s rope, they 
will learn not to believe in it so much, and by-and-by, perhaps, 
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they will come to think that it is God and good food and fresh air, 
and doctor’s stuff when needed, that make people well when they’re 
bad, and not such things as old rope ends.’ 

I am not sure that Tom understood the reasoning by which I 
hoped to diminish the superstitious beliefs of my people—I never 
hoped to extirpate them—but he was fully alive to the advantage of 
. having a rope to take home to his mother. Presently, however, 
another difficulty presented itself to Tom. 

‘What be us gwuain to do about the bag?’ 

‘Oh,’ was my reply, ‘ we shall manage that well enough. I know 
the size of the old bag, and I think I know where to put my hand on 
another so nearly alike that the difference will never be found out.’ 

Thus saying, I took Tom by the hand and turned up the lane to 

my house. It was nearly dark when we got there, so no time was to 
be lost in providing a new talisman for the strumous affections of 
my parishioners. I went into the stable, and took the halter which had 
always borne an ill significance to me, since it was the instrument of 
the death of a very favourite pony. From the end of the rope I cut 
off about three and a half inches. I then tied round both ends with 
pieces of thread, with the result that the new hangman’s rope was a 
very fair imitation of the old. Literally it was not altogether a 
‘colourable imitation,’ being rather cleaner than the charm I had 
seen Mrs. Tidball use. However, that was a defect easily remedied. 
Then, entering the house, I told my housekeeper to cut Tom a good 
slice of cake, while I found the bag which was to be the depository 
of the new-made relic. By the time Tom had finished his cake, I 
had found a calico bag as nearly as possible the size of the other, but 
differing from it in being much cleaner and having longer tape 
strings attached. To make the bag look dirtier and the strings 
shorter was no insuperable difficulty ; and when my labour was com- 
plete I called Tom into my study, and, showing him the rope and bag, 
I asked, ‘ There, Tom, what do you think of that ?’ 

Tom’s eyes glistened with delight, while he exclaimed, ‘ That be 
’xactly like un, zur; only,’ he continued, after inspecting the string, 
‘ther wur zix knots on the tape just about here, zur ’— indicating the 

lace. 
4 What were they for?’ I asked. 

‘Mother zed as they wur the volk as the hangman’s rope had 
cured since they made the new bag for un,’ explained Tom. 

‘ Well,’ I replied, *‘ we can easily make the six knots.’ 

Tom showed me how much they were apart, and I duly knotted 
the string as Tom requested. When I had finished [ said, ‘Now, 
Tom, you must get home as quick as you can ; and if your mother 
asks you where you have been, you must tell her that I met you, and 
brought you up to my house, and gave you something to eat.’ 

The boy’s face wore a glow of pleasure as he promised to obey my 
injunctions. I went with him to the turning of the lane, and then 

turned back to dinner. 
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Luckily for Tom, as I afterwards discovered, he found, on his 
return home, that his mother was not in. She had gone to a neigh- 
bour’s house. His elder sister gave the boy his supper, and deposited 
the hangman’s rope in a safe place to await her mother’s return. 
As this did not happen till late, Tom was in bed and fast asleep 
before his mother came home. He also escaped questioning the 
next morning, because his mother started early to take the hang- 
man’s rope to Mrs, Wright, who lived some way off. 

For some time after our secret transaction at relic-mongering I 
only saw Tom Huxtable in his place at school or at church, though I 
noticed that he sometimes looked at me through the corners of his 
eyes with a half sly, half embarrassed, expression, as if proudly con- 
scious of the secret that existed between him and ‘the passun.’ [ 
took occasion to pay avisit to Mrs. Wright, to ask about Polly, taking 
with me some lime-juice and a tonic mixture which I knew to be 
invaluable in strumous disorders. I asked the mother what she 
had done for Polly’s ailment, when I received the reply—the usual 
one on such occasions— 

‘I’ve got zummat from a neighbour as is zertain zure to cure her 
—leastways, volk zays 20, though he haven’t done much good as yet.’ 

I knew this enigmatical reference was to the hangman’s rope of 
my own making, though, of course, I could make no disclosures in 
the matter. 

It must, I think, have been about Christmas time that I hap- 
pened to meet Tom Huxtable all alone in the road leading to my 
house. He appeared to have been watching for me, for when I came 
near he walked up quickly and, with breathless excitement, though 
in an undertone, he said,‘ Our new hangman’s rope be as good as 
the old ’un!’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, zur, he’ve cured little Polly Wright and old Tom Barrow, 
who'd got a turrible bad leg, and yesterday mother zent I back with 
un to Redditch Farm. And what d’ye think, zur, as I found in the 
wood ?’ 

‘I can’t tell, Tom,’ I answered, ‘ unless it were the old hangman’s 
rope.’ 

; * Yeez, zur, that wur just it,’ said Tom, in a tone of high glee. 
‘I wur coming back from Redditch, and as I passed by the place 
where I lost un, I looked about a bit, and there a wur, right under 
the nut-trees as I climbed !’ 

‘I am glad to hear that,’ I said. ‘ You had better bring it to me.’ 

*Can’t, zur,’ said Tom. ‘ He be burnt!’ 

‘ Who burnt it ?’ said I. 

‘I did, replied Tom. ‘I wur afeared as mother ’ud find out 
about my loozing o’ un; so I took un home, and put un, bag and all, 
in the vire!’ 


‘Were you not afraid, Tom,’ I asked, ‘ to burn such a thing as a 
hangman’s rope ?’ 
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‘No, I wurn’t,’ answered Tom, ‘now as us got another just as 
good for striking the evil.’ 

I rather regretted Tom’s hasty act, for the possession of the old 
rope in the old bag would have been some proof to those who were 
acquainted with its appearance that the one now in use was not 
true hangman’s rope at all, and therefore, as no diminution of efficacy 
was discovered in the charm, that the fact. of strangling a man did 
not of itself confer on the rope its anti-scorbutic qualities. However, 
it was no use regretting what was irrevocable, and I still hoped that 
the revelation of the true origin of the existing rope might have 
helped to disabuse my people of their faith in its healing virtues. 

Somewhere about eighteen months or two years after the events 
above recorded—my hangman’s rope having been in active use the 
whole time—I resolved to take an early opportunity of revealing to 
my peop its true origin, as a forcible method of impressing on 
them my oft-inculcated lesson of the baseless nature of their charms 
and superstitions. Tom Huxtable was now a well-grown boy of 
thirteen. For the last twelve months he had been to work fora 
respectable farmer named Ridd—who was also my churchwarden— 
and was likely to do well as a good and steady lad. He still came 
sometimes to the Sunday school and to church, when he could get 
away, and more than once we had spoken of the new hangman’s rope 
and the many striking cures it had effected. Mr. Ridd, as his 
custom was, had asked me to his annual sheep-shearing feast, and, 
after accepting the invitation, I told Tom that I should very likely 
take the opportunity of disclosing the history of our parochial hang- 
man’s rope. Tom was quite willing that I should do so, and 
promised to reveal his own part in the transaction. 

Accordingly, after supper, when the conversation turned on some 
curious manifestations of witch-power which were alleged to have 
taken place at the farm called Redditch, I said that probably the 
stories were not a whit truer or more authentic than was the hang- 
man’s rope so much in use in the parish; for whereas most folk 
thought it a piece of the cord wherewith old Farmer Hill had com- 
mitted suicide, and attributed its magical virtues to that event, I 
was in a position to say that that rope had been lost, and the one 
now in use was only a bit of a halter in which a pony of mine had 
strangled itself. My statement was received with silent respect, but 
also, as I could clearly see, with profound incredulity. Several of the 
farmers’ wives present had quite recently tested the power of the 
charm, and were indignant that they should be thought capable 
of pinning their faith on a rope that had strangled nothing worthier 
than a pony. No reply was possible to this ratiocination, except- 
ing the corroboration of my story; so I told Mr. Ridd to send for 
Tom Huxtable. Tom arrived, and, at my request, related the whole 
matter from beginning to end. He did this with such genuine 
simplicity and clearness that there was no possibility of disputing his 
veracity. At length I saw something like conviction stealing over 
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the faces of some of the men present—the women were not quite so 
prepared to resign the convictions of a lifetime at a moment’s 
notice. I then took occasion to dwell upon the non sequitur of a 
hangman’s rope and the disease of scrofula. I concluded by avowing 
my own belief that, provided sufferers from that disease were to 
eschew salt meat, eat plenty of fresh vegetables, take a bottle or two 
of lime juice, of which I always kept a supply (and which was really 
the agency which cured most of the scrofulous cases in the parish), I 
would guarantee them freedom from the disease without any such 
intervention as a hangman’s rope. 

One awkward argument was, however, brought to bear upon me: 
an old farmer said that he remembered his grandfather telling how 
that his grandfather had gone up to London, and had seen the 
Queen (Anne) herself touching for the evil, and, as far as he could 
see, he thought there might be as much virtue in a hangman’s rope 
as in a queen’s finger. No reply was possible te this, except the 
benighted condition of our forefathers, and the admitted fact that 
these experiments had been abandoned by royalty, doubtless from the 
conviction that they were discovered to be founded upon wrong notions. 

It is recorded that when the nodding saints and winking Madonnas 
at the time of the Reformation had the machinery disclosed by 
which the winks and the nods were effected, the revelation was received 
with mixed feelings; for, together with the execration of Protestants 
at the transparent knavery of the monks, there were heard the groans 
of sincere believers at the iconoclasm that could, for any object, 
lay profane hands on such sacred images. Similarly my attempt 
to disabuse my people of their belief in the occult virtues of the hang- 
man’s rope was not attended with the success I had anticipated. 
Some of the younger men, it is true, began to ridicule the well-known 
charm, and adopted the nickname Tom Huxtable had given it, of the 
‘ hang-pony’s rope ;’ but their elders, both men and women, remained 
fixed in their old beliefs. Even those who fully believed our story 
contrived to extract some charming efficacy from my hangman’s rope. 
After all, as some said, ‘’twur a rope as had taken life, and ’twur a 
rope as had cured the evil.’ 

Some time ago I paid a visit, after the lapse of a few years, to 
my old North Devon parish. I asked my successor if he knew what 
a hangman’s rope was. He replied that he did, and that most of his 
old parishioners had an invincible faith in its efficacy. He had 
not heard the story of the origin of the charm actually in use, and 
was much amused at my narration of it. When his mirth had sub- 
sided, he said: ‘I knew I was indebted to you for a restored church 
and a new school, and various other items of parochial organisation 
and improvements; but certainly I never thought that I had to add 
to them the curious clerical legacy—I should suppose it unique—of a 
Hangman’s Rope!’ 
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[The following pages were written, almost entirely as they stand, before the first 
of May. Since then momentous things have happened which, though not directly 
bearing on the subject here considered, might have somewhat affected a part of its 
treatment, had this been postponed. But, at any rate, nothing could appeal more 
solemnly or pathetically to the feeling of mutual confidence here pleaded for 
between the people and their old leaders in political progress than that memorable 
sacrifice whereby the long and loyally-earned title of the House of Cavendish to the 
trust due to good and faithful servants of their country has now been sealed inde- 
feasibly in blood.— May 19, 1882.] 


T is a familiar truth that the Liberal party is from its nature more 
liable to divisions than the Conservative, because there are 
many ways of moving forward but only one of standing still. And 
while the Liberal name covers so many varieties of practical interest 
and of speculative opinion as it now includes, and, it is to be hoped, 
will continue to include, it is inevitable that from time to time the 
question of their compatibility should more or less emphatically be 
raised. Four years ago the agitation in English politics caused by 
the war in Turkey afforded some occasion for such discussion. I re- 
member that two opposite views were maintained (I need hardly say 
with much greater ingenuity and force than will be found here), by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr. George Brodrick, in papers contributed 
to the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ and headed by the same title that is 
prefixed to the present pages. Mr. Goldwin Smith was for cutting 
the Whigs adrift as an encumbrance on the progress of the Liberal 
cause: Mr. Brodrick argued for the maintenance of the old compre- 
hensiveness of the party. The Irish Land Act has again aroused 
similar debate ; and it may perhaps be worth while, even at the risk 
of here and there repeating what seem commonplaces to some and 
unrealities to others, to examine once more very briefly the often- 
recurring topic under its present aspect. Some such repetition is 
unavoidable, because in a matter of this kind the particular and tem- 
porary considerations can only produce their full effect in the light of 
the general and permanent. Some risk of triteness is worth running 
if the argument be fortunate enough to contribute even in the very 
slightest degree to a persuasion (which it is to be presumed that all 
sincere Liberals would wish to entertain if possible) that the uniting 
influences are far stronger, more durable, and of more potent appeal 
than those which tend toward division. And those who conceive that 
the differences within the party are on the whole caused more by 
varying circumstances than by convictions or interests permanently 
and definitely separated, will most recognise the need to beware 
of the misleading power of names, and of attributing to them, for 
convenience sake, “connotations which only imperfectly belong to them. 
The names of Whig and Radical are, perhaps, not much more inap- 
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propriate as permanent appellations of members of the Liberal party 
in England, than Left Centre and Extreme Left in France; but the 
English names have more complex associations, which render a cau- 
tious use of them more particularly expedient. The present House 
of Commons undoubtedly contains a more ‘advanced’ Liberal ma- 
jority than has before been seen ; and it is this fact in great measure, 
together with certain instances of defection from the Ministerial side, 
which has to some extent awakened the impatience sure to recur 
from time to time toward allies who seem to delay the march, yet 
could be ill spared on a decisive battle-field. Even many who by no 
means avow such impatience themselves seem to accept the abandon- 
ment of this historic contingent as an inevitable incident in the 
Liberal advance. It was not, therefore, inappropriate that the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ should at the beginning of ‘this year feel called on to 
reply on behalf of the Whigs, whose organ it has so long been, and to 
justify their existence. An article, entitled ‘A Whig Retort,’ ap- 
peared in the January number of the ‘ Review,’ and in its heading 
referred to a paper in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ of last December, 
which had prophesied the gradual but not long-delayed political 
extinction of the Whigs. To many readers, however, who agree with 
the writer in the ‘ Edinburgh’ in deprecating the prophecy, some of 
the arguments brought forward in support of his deprecation must 
have been decidedly disappointing. In general terms, indeed, the 
reviewer, with great truth, bases the justification of the Whigs on the 
fact that the bulk of the English people is, as Thiers said of the 
French, centre gauche. But in attempting to describe the Whig 
position more definitely, the article will be found by some, I venture 
to think, much less satisfactory. The claim of the Whigs to public 
confidence—the confidence, that is, of the moderate Liberals, thus 
assumed to be the majority of the nation—is further attributed to 
their combining Liberalism with an unalterable adherence to certain 
parts of the existing political and social machinery, such as the 
House of Lords and the Established Church. Now, without in the 
least touching on the question of the present or future importance 
of these particular institutions, may it not with much greater truth 
be maintained that the claim of the Whigs to public confidence is 
based on the very fact that they are not accustomed to look upon any 
part of the State machinery as unalterable, just ason the other hand 
they look on no abstract theories of reform as imperative, or in them- 
selves essential to good government? Their power and virtue have 
lain in the fact that they have been, in the French phrase, Oppor- 
tunists. Their incorporation with the Liberal party has made them 
alive to its impulses; their peculiar position in that party, placing 
them officially at its head and yet giving them most points of contact 
with public feeling outside it, has both inclined and enabled them to 
wait to seize the occasion of expressing and shaping those impulses 
when they could work with most effect in the region of practical 
politics. When they have been slow to lead a change in the insti- 
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tutions of the country, their plea has not unfairly been, that it was 
not because they regarded those institutions as themselves possessing 
any mysterious sanctity, but because they required to be satisfied 
that change would have a practical utility. The House of Lords can 
have no inviolable sanctity to the party which not only deprived it of 
half its power by the Reform Act of 1832, but was also avowedly 
prepared to crush it by ‘swamping’ if it had continued to obstruct 
the passage of that Act. Nor can an Established Church in England 
have any hold beyond that of expediency, revisible like all expe- 
diencies from time to time, in the eyes of a party which has led the 
way in disestablishing a Church in Ireland. And the adherence of 
the Whigs to a system of compromise and mutual checks by various 
powers and interests of the community on each other, may be 
regarded as a development of the same principle. These checks are 
indeed reduced to an absurdity if they result in a paralysis of action 
or progress, recalling the celebrated deadlock in Sheridan’s ‘ Critic.’ 
But the true use to be made of them is to provide that no one 
interest may snatch a sudden triumph to the disadvantage of the rest 
of the Commonwealth, implying inevitable discontent and reaction ; 
and to procure that they shall really operate in this way is one of 
the indefinable ever-varying tasks demanding pre-eminently that 
‘prudence and uprightness of Ministers of State, of which Burke 
spoke, ‘ without which the Commonwealth is no better than a scheme 
on paper, and not a living, active, effective Constitution.’ 

Now this principle of Opportunism, though it might be orna- 
mented with a philosophic name as a recognition of the relativity of 
politics, is in fact little more than political common sense; and, 
except in the case of a few Utopians, would be accepted by all English 
and Scotch Liberals. The virtual differences, and those which alone 
partake of a permanent character, between Whigs and other Liberals, 
are not differences of principle at all, but affect the application of 
principle, and proceed from differences of circumstance, of tempera- 
ment, and of what seems, though delusively, to be material interest. 
The name Whig is used in two senses—as meaning the followers of 
certain supposed principles (whether such as have been above sub- 
mitted or others), and also as an hereditary appellation of certain 
families habitually adhering to the Liberal party, and marked among 
it rather by social position, wealth, and historic antecedents, than by 
any abidingly distinctive principle of public action. It is in this 
sense that the word is mainly used at present when fear is expressed 
of a secession of Whigs from the Liberal side. What is generally 
meant is that the Liberals who are landowners will be alienated by 
the growing tendency of questions relating to land to become pro- 
minent, and to be dealt with in a manner which may interfere with 
existing rights of ownership. In the controversy of four years ago, 
above referred to, Mr. Goldwin Smith spoke of the ‘landlaw ques- 
tion’ as the most critical of the immediate future, and asked, as if 
conclusively, how, when it came on, the union of Whigs and Radicals 
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was to be maintained. It may be submitted, with all deference to 
so high an authority, that there is a good deal in the history of large 
landowners on the Liberal side which may justify a much more 
hopeful answer than he seems to think possible to this question. It 
is not merely that proposals for change in the laws regulating the 
transmission and transfer of land have hitherto proceeded chiefly 
from members of our ‘ Left Centre.’ This might be accounted for 
merely on grounds of self-interest, as conferring obvious advantages 
on the proprietors of land. But members of the same section have 
also taken no insignificant part in proposals for giving greater 
security to the investments of tenants in their farms—an object much 
less obviously (though, it may be contended, not less really) to the 
benefit of the landlord. Bills to this end have been introduced by 
some of the largest owners of land in this country, from Lord 
Portman in 1843 to Sir Thomas Acland in 1882. At the same time 
it cannot be denied that the secession of two Whig peers from the 
Ministry, and (though of less importance) the support actually given 
by another to a Conservative candidate in the last election for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, are signs that are not to be disre- 
garded. But if to neglect such signs would be a great mistake, 
to exaggerate them would be a greater. It must be allowed that 
the recent legislation for Ireland, however necessary, was a severe 
call on the political flexibility which doubtless may be, and ought 
to be, united with stability, but can rarely be expected to combine 
exactly in its ideal proportion. ‘No other part of Europe,’ says 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, ‘has witnessed so correct an example of 
Radical legislation applied by Radical agents.’ It certainly required 
a readjustment of many cherished Liberal ideas on the subject of 
‘freedom of contract.’ Not that freedom of contract had always by 
any means been held inviolable during the last half-century of 
Liberal legislation. The most striking exceptions are the Factory 
Acts, and especially the Ten Hours Act, the passing of which pro- 
duced so singular a commixture of the various sections of Parliament. 
All these measures, it is encouraging to observe, have ultimately 
received the cordial approval of the employers themselves, whose 
interests were supposed by some to be endangered thereby ; and the 
latest legislation in this kind, the Employers’ Liability Act, already 
promises most fairly to give no less general satisfaction. Irish Land 
Acts are only one more illustration of the existence of those coun- 
terweights to the abstract principle of laissez faire, which must from 
time to time be admitted, however cautiously, in practical politics ; 
and such counterweights will sometimes wear rather alarming forms. 
Even principles of Communism and Socialism may be said to be 
admitted into our law by our long-established system of poor relief. 
The definition of a Liberal, lately quoted from a dictionary bya 
disaffected member of the party—‘an advocate of the removal of 
restrictions ’"—requires both limitation and expansion. We must at 
least add ‘except those needful to liberty ;’—needful, that is, to 
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enable every citizen, so far as existing physical conditions allow, to 
live a life worthy of a free man. And if we are to be free men it 
must be in a free State; a State not hindered by formule or class- 
interests from expressing and executing the collective reason of the 
community, and harmonising the welfare of all classes and individuals 
within it. In last year’s instance, however, of Whig secession, the 
most noticeable and, I think, most reassuring feature is to be found 
in the very method of the seceders’ action and the arguments by 
which they accounted for it. Their opposition to the Irish Land Act 
was not primarily directed against the violation of an abstract prin- 
ciple of political economy, still less against the idea of all radical 
change in the tenure of landed property ; for the proposal of aids to 
the establishment of a peasant proprietary was welcomed by them 
with willingness, the lately-developed Conservative solicitude on this 
point being still profoundly dissembled. The objection which was 
far the most emphatically dwelt upon by the Whig critics of the 
measure (and there is no reason to suppose insincerely) was the 
impracticability of the new conditions of tenancy, of the difficulty of 
working a ‘dual ownership’ such as was now to be constituted. I 
need hardly say that I shall waste no time hy presuming to offer here 
any opinion as to the greater or less soundness of this argument. I 
am only concerned to show that it was of a kind consistent with what 
I conceive to be an habitual and not wholly unsalutary Whig 
attitude towards reforms. And from its being open to the test of 
experience in no very distant future, it need cause no permanent 
separation of those who maintained it from the Liberal party. If 
they prove right, the party will come back to them; if not, they will 
come forward to the party. The signal difference between Whig and 
Tory opposition to the Land Act was shown in the debate on the 
motion in the House of Lords for appointing the Committee of 
Inquiry. On the original passage of the Act no peers had spoken so 
powerfully and effectively against it as the Whig seceders. But they 
would indeed have forsaken the statesmanlike traditions of their 
party if, while they deprecated the legislative experiment as dan- 
gerous, they had not refused to increase its danger by abruptly 
interrupting it. Notwithstanding many lamentable shortcomiags, 
such as human nature under any responsibility must confess, the 
existence of a considerable section of the old rich and powerful 
families of the country, traditionally pledged to a kind of agency 
(though by no means sole agents) on behalf of the people, pledged to 
use their large influence and leisure in framing and forwarding 
measures of reform, has had a value not easy to make up for if it were 
once lost. However disappointed and irritated Radicals may from 
time to time have been at the apathy or misdirected activity of the 
Whig Governments through which they have had to work, they have 
probably on the whole been compensated by the security against 
reaction obtained by their employment of this recognised agency. 
Doubtless the advantage possessed by Whigs in their better under- 
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standing of the mere conduct of measures will rapidly diminish now 
that the most advanced Liberals are admitted to the experience of 
office.' But, unless the temper of the English people should change 
its hitherto inherent characteristics, it can hardly be thought that the 
Whig families need, except by their own fault, find their position of 
less promise, dignity, or opportunity with the slow advance of demo- 
cratic change. Whatever the faults of our ‘middle’ and ‘ lower’ 
classes, an exaggerated passion for equality is not one; and if they 
are somewhat over-prone to take the fine name for the fine thing, 
and to imagine that there must needs be something noble in a 
nobility, it is a not wholly untoward instinct which makes them 
ready, if only as a convenience, to continue their confidence in names 
which are politically familiar to them, and imply the stake of an 
hereditary reputation to be enhanced orimpaired. Of course nothing 
can be more odious or contemptible than a theatrical condescension 
to the work of statesmanship or an air of patronage toward the 
common weal. The public would perhaps be sooner alienated by a 
general impression of this kind, which they are quick to feel, than by 
hesitation in particular reforms as to which they are conscious of 
their own imperfect information. But faults of this kind can seldom 
be laid with fairness to the charge of official Whigs, dull as they often 
have shown themselves in discovering that political trust might be 
reposed outside their own circle. There is fortunately something in 
the responsible conduct of the vast and complex affairs dealt with by 
English politics which seldom fails to force home on any intelligence 
not hopelessly straitened or perverse a sense of this vastness and 
complexity such as leaves little room for self-delusive affectations. 
And the more important and critical the work to be carried through, 
the more do disinterestedness and simplicity of character tell. It 
was generally allowed that the passing of the Reform Act owed more 
to Lord Althorp than to any other statesman, and this more by virtue 
of his character than of his intellectual powers. Assuredly there has 
been no English statesman of whom either his party or his country 
have more cause to be proud, nor yet any with less pride himself. 

All these reasons against the withdrawal of Liberal confidence 
from the Whigs are also valid as addressed to the Whigs themselves, 
for they tend to show that the rest of the party would not be justi- 
fied in forcing secession upon them, and that so far therefore they 
need not fear that their present opportunities of public service will 
be taken from them. There are other considerations which may be 
recalled more particularly to them. Except certain possibilities in 
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' IT remember to have heard, from those familiar with the unwritten history of 
the Reform of 1832 that at the most critical stage of the struggle, when there seemed 
to be danger of civil war, some of the most thoughtful as well as most ardent among 
the Radical supporters of the Bill within and outside of Parliament actually came, 
under the pressure of the moment’s anxiety, to urge the Ministry to withdraw it. 
This was certainly from no half-heartedness in the matter, but simply from a want 
of strategic instinct as to when retreat was possible or impossible. 
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the matter of land tenure there is surely nothing to alarm them 
into defection. This exception may perhaps be called a large one, 
but the apprehensions of change are as yet most indefinite. That 
existing restrictions of an irksome kind will be removed can hardly 
be doubtful, or that such removal will be as much to the advantage 
of landlord as of tenant. If any restrictions should be imposed on the 
landlord, there seems as yet at any rate no cause to imagine that the 
country will see reason for making these more than good landlords 
are already willing to impose on themselves. Whatever the pro- 
posed changes may be, they will at least be discussed in an atmosphere 
as different as possible from that which enveloped the Irish measure. 
The abnormal political and social conditions of Ireland are happily 
not present here to influence the decision of such matters by the 
deliberate judgment of the people of Great Britain. The bulk of 
this people are not, like the Irish, tenant-farmers, and, as arbiters 
in such a question, would desire only that the land should be worked 
to the best advantage of all concerned in it (that is, ultimately, the 
whole population ) with the least possible interference with the laws of 
political economy. These can hardly be held to include either the 
law of primogeniture or the law of distress. The relief of the land- 
lord from the necessity of overburdening his estate to make provision 
for the otherwise disinherited members of his family, and the in- 
crease of security for tenants, have both the same object of facilitating 
the mutual approach of capital and land. And to such compara- 
tively limited extent as English landlords are absentees or leave 
improvements to be made by their tenants, this would seem to be 
generally owing to the restrictions of settlement which prevent the 
consolidation of their dispersed estates and the free employment of 
capital now diverted from returning to the soil from which it came. 

As to the extension of the county franchise, this has been already 
accepted by the Whigs, mindful of their mistake in 1866, and recog- 
nising the fact that, after all, it is impossible that it should be enough 
for any class of the people with important class interests merely to be 
spoken for, itself being denied a voice. Nor have they failed to 
acknowledge the need of a reorganisation of county government, 
whenever that pressing question can be attended to; and this is a 
matter in which their position and experience will give them both 
peculiar authority in any loyal co-operation with a measure of reform, 
and peculiar credit for whatever success may be obtained. Their sup- 
port of the Ground Game Bill was an encouraging sign that Whig 
country gentlemen are not disposed to deal illiberally with their rural 
neighbours. 

The question of far the greatest moment and urgency at the 
present hour, the restoration of order in Ireland, ought assuredly, by 
all the most sacred obligations of patriotism, to be no party or class 
question. But whatever demand may of stern necessity be made for 
stronger and more summary expedients for restoring order, there is 
at least nothing in the spirit or principles of democratic government 
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to thwart this demand, as has been repeatedly proved by the prompt 
dealing of the Governments of the Eastern States of the American 
Union with turbulence and anarchy there. Habitual remissness in 
the execution of justice, under whatever constitutional plea, must 
always be especially to the detriment of the poor and powerless 
(such as most of the victims of crime in Ireland have been), whose 
stay and strength abide only in the maintenance of the supremacy 
of law. 

Besides these considerations it is obvious that the Whigs at 
present possess one great security which ought to go far in tranquil- 
lising their anticipations. There is only one possible successor to the 
present Prime Minister, and he happens to be also successor to the 
headship of one of the greatest and most typical of Whig families, 
as well as an acknowledged representative of some of the best and 
strongest qualities of moderate Liberalism in the true sense of that 
often-abused phrase. While he appeals less than the present 
Prime Minister to the enthusiasm which is one element in the 
national character and in the political forces of the country, he does 
appeal most powerfully and peculiarly to other elements more equable 
and permanent, and therefore in their totality at least equally 
influential. 

If, indeed, the Whig landowners were ever, through some calami- 
tous blindness, to forsake their ancient flag, one of two consequences, 
both of evil import to the community, would follow. It is possible, 
though not probable, that they might maintain an independent poli- 
tical position apart from the two great parcies of the State. This 
would he the signal for the formation of numerous groups of politi- 
cians, and these would soon begin to be distinguished by personal and 


sectional interests which would deprive party government of all its ° 


most redeeming qualities. It seems to have been conclusively shown 
on the Continent and in English Colonies that the existence of two 
great parties, and virtually two only, with grounds of difference irre- 
ducible to rivalries of persons and cliques, is necessary to this some- 
what artificial mode of conducting public affairs, if the tone and 
conduct worthy a great State are to be retained. Such has been the 
normal condition of our own Parliament, though with temporary 
aberrations, among which it is to be hoped that the formation of the 
Irish group of Land Leaguers may before long be classed. The per- 
manent splitting up of Parliament into groups would, above all, 
increase the power of commercial organisations, already menacing to 
the Commonwealth. Not that there are not fully as many instances of 
individual public spirit to be found among wealthy men of commerce 
as among wealthy landowners. But the former are far more numerous, 
and have far more opportunities of working in the dark, or under 
responsibilities subdivided into nothing. Our polluted air and waters 
bear a melancholy witness against the recklessness of trade. And at 
the present moment it seems almost doubtful whether the very safety 
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of England is not to be imperilled in order to enrich the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. 

But the continuance of the Whigs as an independent group, 
supposing them to have seceded from the Liberals, seems less likely 
than that they would, sooner or later, lapse into the Tory ranks. 
Should this happen, it would need no extraordinary skill in forecasting 
the future to show that they would be bringing ultimate disaster on 
both themselves and their new allies. If it be said that this ought to 
be no cause of regret to a Liberal (and there are some analogously 
who fail to understand how Liberals can at once think Lord Salisbury 
injurious to his own party, and yet honestly regret his influence with 
it), it is to be answered that party triumphs may easily be too dearly 
bought at the cost of social discord and the degradation of political 
issues. No doubt the Tory stronghold of the House of Lords would 
not long be tolerated if the speeches, as well as the majorities, were 
always on one side. On the other hand the Whig seceders would be 
followed by such of the parasitic nouveaux riches as still disguise 
their affinity to Toryism. But this would be the ominous beginning 
of a new party struggle, which happily has never yet appeared in its 
nakedness in England; a struggle of the poor against the rich. In 
such a struggle the victory of either side would be the ruin of both. 
If England has been hitherto, on the whole, eminently untormented 
by the animosities which such a suggestion implies, there is no 
country where they might become more intensified than in this, 
where the rich are notoriously very rich, and the poor very poor; 
where the town population is so large in proportion to the rural ; 
where the rural population have so much less fixed interest in the soil 
than elsewhere to constitute them a conservative safeguard. But 
surely there should be no need to evoke these spectres, nor yet to 
recall admonitory examples of other nobilities; the French, for 
instance, who, with all their excellent qualities in private life, yet in 
the public view seem only to oscillate deplorably between the lethargy 
of a political and social non possunvus and the sordid excitements of 
the Union Générale. Their own traditions are the strongest compul- 
sion on the Whigs, and remind them that their place must be in the 
Liberal ranks, even if the march lead them now and then over some- 
what unfamiliar ground. They have never confessed themselves the 
slaves of abstract theories, whether concerning freedom of contract or 
any others. As to the idea of their being intimidated by the fear 
of possible material sacrifice, this is to credit them with very little of 
the spirit of their forefathers of the long years of Whig depression and 
Tory ascendency. Not that anything here said is to be understood as 
admitting the assumption that coming change must necessarily 
involve such sacrifice, nor yet as implying that (to quote the exact 
words of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’) ‘ political subjects must obey every 
gust of the popular will, impelled by the passions or interests of the 
hour,’ or as if there were ‘no obligation on the guides and rulers of 
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mankind but to drift with the tide.’ But, to be guided at all, a ship 
must be moving as winds and currents will allow, not floating idly at 
her moorings. ‘ As long as the pages of Burke,’ says the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
‘to which even Mr. John Morley, one of the chief scorners of the 
Whig party, pays no unwilling homage, hold their place in English 
literature, it cannot be said that Whig principles are without a voice 
or influence in the world.’ And the very fact of this homage paid to 
Burke by Mr. Morley and by so many classed commonly as Radicals, 
may be taken to signify that there is no insuperable division between 
them and Whigs. If the latter, like Burke, in Mr. Morley’s words 
quoted by the reviewer, ‘value the deep-seated order of systems that 
work by the accepted uses, opinions, beliefs, and prejudices of a com- 
munity,’ they have to remember that these uses, opinions, and the rest 
are always in the process of making, and must, in practical politics, 
be reckoned with and accepted, though not blindly yielded to, in the 
present as well as in the past. If such remembrance and its 
consequent conduct are indeed properly consistent, as has been here 
maintained, with Whig principles, then those who contend that the 
Whigs must sooner or later abandon their incorporation with the 
Liberal party have to show, firstly, that a supposed risk of their 
material interests alone will outweigh the promises of an honourable 
political ambition and the constraint of great traditions ; and, further, 
that even their material interests will be so far misunderstood by them 


that the way chosen in order to preserve these interests for the present 
will be that most likely to impair them in no distant future. 


Ernest Myers. 
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